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Caterers mad cow warning wrong-foots ministers 

Schools 






rwoman 






told to 
ban beef 


Sarah Boseley 


S chools across 
the country were 
yesterday advised 
to take beef- 
burgers and other 
beef products off 
the menu, dealing a body- 
blow to the attempts of minis- 
ters to calm the escalating cri- 
sis over the dangers of mad 
cow disease. 

As Douglas Hogg, the agri- 
culture minister, toured 
Smithfield market in London, 
urging that parents should be 
encouraging their children to 
eat beef, the Local Authorities 
Catering Association (LACA) 
advised school cooks to sub- 
stitute turkey, chicken and 
pork. Many individual 
schools have already done so, 
while two local education au- 
thorities are operating a blan- 
ket ban. 

The association's chair, Pat 
Fellows, made it clear that 
school caterers were dis- 
turbed by the controversy 
which has been festering 
since 1990, but was brought to 
a head once more last week 
by the declaration of neuro- 
pathologist. Sir Bernard Tom- 
linson. that he would not eat 
beefburgers or allow children 
to do so. He was seconded on 
Monday by another leading 
nutritionist, Tim Lang of 
Thames Valley University's 
Centre tor Food Policy. 

LACA’s 700 members, who 
comprise virtually all the 
.senior figures in the school 
meals industry, have been 
receiving hundreds of calls 
from worried parents and 
head teachers. “We axe told 
by Maff (the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, Fisheries and Food) 
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that beef is safe, but then a 
former Government adviser 
says he is hot eating beef sau- 
sages and beefburgers be- 
cause of his. concerns abbot 
BSE. " said Mrs Fellows. ^ 
“Both 'of these ; are popular 
food items with children and 
this debate has caused con- 
cern among parents and a 
lack of public confidence in 
the lower cost beef products. 

"Burgers, sausages and 
mince dishes can be made 
with other meats, and the 
LACA recommends using tur- 
key mince, chickenburgers 
and pork sausages until this 
matter is resolved to every- 
one's satisfaction.'’ 

The public would only be 
reassured when all the ex- 
perts were in agreement on 
the safety or risks attached to 
eating what she called lower- 
cost beef products. "Thi s is an 
issue for the whole catering 
industry and I can't believe 
that school caterers are the 
only ones affected. It must be 
time for those involved on 


Average consumption of beef, kilograms per person per year. 
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both sides of the argument to 
give clear information on the 
way forward,” she said. I 

“If there is any danger at 
all, they must make recom- 
mendations about the beef 
content of burgers, sausages, 
mince and bought- in pies. 
This should cover how they 
are prepared, where the meat 
comes from, and the meat 
content.” 

Maff reiterated the reassur- 
ance it has regularly put out 
over toe last few days. ’'We 
can only repeat that we con- 
sider beef to be safe to. eat” 
said a spokesman. 

Those who fear Maff could 
be wrong are concerned that 
bovine spongiform encepha- 
lopathy (BSE) — first diag- 
nosed in 1986 in cattle that 
had eaten the brains of sheep 
infected with scrapie, a simi- 
lar disease, Tnivad with their 
feed — could be transmitted 
to humans in the form of the 
rare Creutzfeldt-Jakob dis- 
ease (CJD). 

Mr Hogg yesterday added 
his weight to foe assurances 
on Sunday by the Health [Sec- 
retary, Stephen Dorrell, in 
what was intended to be a 
sustained government 
counter-offensive. 

“I am absolutely certain 
that British beef is wholly 
safe,” he said on BBC Radio. 
“We do not believe that BSE 
is transmittable to humans, 
but against the possibility 
that we might be wrong about 
that, we have also put in place 
various controls within the 
slaughterhouses that prevent 
any of foe potentially infec- 
tive agents getting through 
into the human food chain.” 

He was backed by the 
junior health minister, An- 
gela Browning, who accused 
BBC radio of putting out mis- 
leading information on a tele- 
phone helpline, suggesting 
foot people should avoid all 
beef products, including Bov- 
riL The BBC apologised, say- 
ing the operator had wrongly 
used the name for the more 
generic term stock cubes. 

Professor Lang, who has 
called for an independent in- 
quiry into the feedstuff indus- 
try, said the public had lost 
confidence in foe handling of 
the issue of Maff, which had 
an unacceptably close 
relationship with foe meat 
Industry. 


Tho great debate* page 2; 
Latter*, page 8 



End of the line . . .the planet Jupiter. Scientists hope the Galileo probe will send data about Jupiter for an hour before it is crushed 

‘Day of truth’ arrives for postman Galileo 


, • 



Tim Radford 
Science Editor 


A T THE climax of a 
lonely, six-year, 300 
million-mile journey, 
the unmanned spacecraft 
Galileo today will deliver a 
parcel to the giant planet 
Jupiter. A probe launched 
from the craft this summer 
will . begin the plunge to 
obliteration in Jupiter's 
stormy atmosphere. 

As it plummets in the 
dense clouds, it will relay, 
the details to the mother- 
ship. The result could he 
one of the most dramatic 
weather reports ever. Or a 
dull silence at the end of a 
postman’s knock. 

The United States space 
agency Nasa calls today 
“the day of truth”. Having 
invested almost 20 years 
and nearly $2 billion 
(£1.3 billion) in the mis- 
sion, it expects returns. 
However, Galileo has had 
problems from the start. 

Its launch was delayed, 
the project returned to the 
drawing board and plan- 
ners had to. design plane- 
tary “slingshot” ra an oe 11 - 


Artist's impression of probe entering Jupiter's atmosphere 


vres around Earth and Ve- 
nns to give it the necessary 
energy to complete its mis- 
sion. Once launched, its 
main antenna failed to de- 
ploy, which set a limit on 
how mnch, and bow Cast 
Galileo could relay infor- 
mation to Earth. 

Then, late in the voyage, 
Galileo’s tape recorder 
jammed. Engineers man- 
aged to free it by radio, but 
controllers still feel the 


mission hangs by a thread. 
At best only about a tenth 
of the originaJly-hoped-fbr 
pictures and data will make 
it back to Earth. 

With luck, the probe will 
be able to send information 
about Jupiter’s dense, 
bleak atmosphere and 
300m ph winds to the or- 
biter for at least an hour 
before tt is crushed by the 
enormous pressures of the 
planet's lower depths. 
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patrfck Vmtour . 

J ohn Carvel 

T HE Government is plan- 
ning legal restraints on 
local campaigns against 
school opt-outs after a row at 
W^ttniiSer over claims^ 
Labour councillors and teach 

ing unions Intimidated 
J^ntelnToriyBlm^iC^ 

Stuency into voting against 
ftS- Mhool adopting grant 

newdause In the 
ins Ml TbST™ 

intimid* 

fW designed to 

against GM status. 


The new plans follow dis- 
puted ministerial claims that 
GM ballots all over the 
country have been persis- 
tently blighted by inflamma- 
tory literature from cam- 
oaigners determined to keep 
schools under local education 
authority control- . 

The Governments initia- 
tive came as Gfflian She- 
phard, the Education and J£mr 
Stayment Secretary, torched 
an official investigafton mto 
legations of intimidation by 
Labour supporters a 

campaign against foe opting- 
out of Hurworfo ranpr^en- 
sive school near DarlrngtoL 
in Mr Blair’s Sedgefield 
constituency. . 

Education Department op- 
cials yesterday ordered Dur- 


ham .county council to in- 
quire into foe cot duct of foe 
ballot But to the Govern- 
ment’s embarassment, the 
Hurworth headmaster, Ea- 
m nnn Farrar who first raised 
the bullying allegations in a 
private letter to the Prime 
■ Minis ter on November 27, 
yesterday urged Mrs She- 
phard to drop the whole issue. 

“The issue was very 
quickly made political by our 
opponents, and the thing 
which really put parents off 
was the unpiggcwntness in- 
volved. If we were made to 
have another ballot, that un- 
pleasantness would multiply 
fourfold and foe school would 
suffer even more," he said. 

Claiming he would not co- 
operate with any inquiry, he 
said: “We should not be used 
in this way. Anybody who is 
keeping this roiling along is 
not helping. It is politics. The 
feeling is that after the ballot 


we want to be left atone.” 
However, Mr Farrar had in 
earlier letters claimed that he 
had been called M a pillock” by 
local Labour councillors, 
whom he said had falsely 
claimed that local primary 
schools would have their bud- 
gets cut by £12,500. Mr Farrar, 
for his part is said to have 
warned that his school might 
have to close if it did not take 
GM status. 

Mrs Shephard, apparently 
in search of political capital 
also wrote to Mr Blair, whose 
son Euan started this term at 
foe London Oratory grant 
maintained school “I am sure 
that you must be concerned 
by these allegations. You will 
obviously wish other parents 
to have foe right to exercise a 
free choice in foe way that 
you and your wife have been 
Turn to page 2, column 3 

Bitter opt-out dispute, page 5 


Martin Wainwriflht 

B RITAIN’S most successful 
police fund-raisers have 
come up with an idea to make 
Alton Towers tremble — a 
police theme park which is 
being heralded locally as 
Plodland. 

Skid-pan rides and virtual 
reality car chases would get 
turnstiles clicking, and fi- 
nance more recruits in foe 
ranks, according to West 
Yorkshire's chief constable, 
Keith HellawelL 
Mr Hellawell has almost 
topped £4 million a year in 
income generation, through 
schemes like leasing build- 
ings to film-makers, selling 
spare VHF radio space to 
phone companies, and charg- 
ing scriptwriters who want to 
tail the local CID. As a result, 
the county fence has moved 
from the status of boys in foe 


red to boasting more consta- 
bles than at any time in its 
history. 

The theme park idea, ex- 
panding cm occasional oppor- 
tunities for supervised use of 
foe force's training skid-pan, 
is described by Mr HeOawell 
as “fun with social conse- 
quences.” Driving techniques 
would improve through well- 
designed rides, in foe force's 
view, and public understand- 
ing of foe issues involved in 
armed operations would 
benefit 

The rival to foe region's 
theme park leaders, 
Lightwater Valley and Fla- 
mingolanfl, will not open yet 
however. Mr Hellawell issued 
a statement yesterday saying 
that “the idea of a visitor cen- 
tre has been put forward. but 
| at the moment the force is 
I pursuing other avenues of in- 
come to benefit policing in 
West Yorkshire.” 
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Something to beef about — to eat or not to eat. . . 
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— THE GREAT DEBATE: Doctors and vets, schools and parents remain divided over beef 


The caterers 

BET Catering Services, 
which cooks school meals 
for 11 local education au- 
thorities, declares that its 
beef most be safe hecanse it 
complies with all British 
and European Union 
regulations. 

While it is “mindful of 
people’s concern”, it states 
that “we do not believe 
the^e is any cause for alarm, 
or reason to stop serving 
beef and beef products”. 

Its spokeswoman, Alison 
Jones, said the company did 
not know how many of the 
3J>00 schools it serves had 
abandoned beef, but it was 
trying to find out. She 
thought parental pressure 
was probably behind the de- 
cision of some schools to 
change the menus. 

But she stressed: “The ac- 
tual decision ts made by the 
local authorities and not by 
BET themselves.” 


The education chairman 

BRITISH beef has been 
banned from all Humber- 
side schools for the last five 
years. Now Maxwell Bird, 
chairman of the education 
committee, says they have 
also banned imported beef. 

“We had been serving 
Australian beef, until one 
or two suspected cases of 
BSE were reported there. 
Recently we*ve been cook? 
ing Botswana beef. But the 
providers of our school - 
meals have been asked to 
substitute lamb or chicken. 

“Parents have been ring- 
ing schools and asking what 
the position was. because 
they didn’t want their chil- 
dren eating beef,” he said. 

“We were unable to estab- 
lish that there was any way 
you could bay beef from a 
particular herd that was 
known to be free of BSE and 
trace that through the 
slaughterhouse.” 


More than lOO branches nationwide, for your nearest centre call 

0500 33 55 77 


Deadly cluster of 
negative vibes 


Simon Hoggart 


inert election cam- 
paign is well under way 
—dull, pounding trench 
warfare interspersed with 
bursts cfhand-to-hand fight- 
ing. 

It Is reminiscent of that 
moving play about the first 
world war. Journey’s End. 
There is an affecting scene 
which, if memory serves, goes 
somethinglike this: 

Young lieutenant So, we’re 
going over the top, tonight Be- 
fore we do, I'd like to show you 
this picture. 

Older captain: Is this . . . 
her? 

' Lieutenant Yes. It is. 

Captain: She looks beauti- 
ful, and good, and true. 

Lieutenant: Yes, all those 
things . And marvellous In the 
sack, too. 

But in the case afMPs, hav- 
ing climbed out of the rat-in- 
fested trench and crawled 
through mud and sheUburst. 
all they have to throw at each 
other are bread rolls. 

No issue is too trivial or to 
great for them, to turn into a 

cheap party point Any busi- 
nessman attending Trade and 
Industry Questions yesterday 
would have left entirely unen- 
lightened about government 
policy on any thing , especially 
trade and industry. 

The subject of exports was 
raised. Stuart Bell, from the 
Labour front bench, pointed 
out that we were now import- 
ing £110 worth of goods for 
every £100 we sendabroad. He 
added that our trade in manu- 
factured goods has been in the 
red since 1983. 

The junior minister, 
Anthony Nelson, scorned 
what he called “this dreary 
litany of failure which the Op- 
position would spuriously 
like to draw our attention to.” 

It is an article of faith 
among ministers that when 
the Opposition criticises the 
Government, it is actually 
criticising Britain. 

In case any of the troops 
were too dim-witted to under- 


stand this, a backbench creep 

called Ian Bruce stood up to 
say ihat industry’s task of ex- 
porting was made “much 
harder by the negative vibes 
of the party opposite.” 

Now my mmd wandered off 
to the pictures, a cheap fifties 
sci-fi movie in muddy colour: 
Young woman with protru- 
be rant bosom: Professor, that- 
big export order for Germany! 
It’s beginning to smoulder! It 
could explode at any moment! 

Professor: My God, it can 
only be negative vibes from 
foe deadly Opposition nega- 
tive vibes ray! GetDrPabri- 
canton theline! 

Sure enough, Dr Strange- 

locks was at hand with vital 
positive vibes. Other national 
airlines received huge subsi- 
dies, he vibed. "This is money 
which could go to education 
and health, as it does here!” 

This bit of crawling (the. 
money actually goes on the 
dole) was, however, out- 
classed. Alan Simpson (Lab. 
Nottingham S) complained 
about duty-free Chinese bi- 
cycle kits which were being 

dumped on foe British mar- ' 
ket, and assembled here with 
foe help of a British govern- 
ment grant 

Edward Gamier (C. Harbor- 
ough) won a Greasy Spoon 
award by saying that the only 
cycle to worry about was the 
downturn in foe economic 
cycle which would occur if 
Labour got back to power. • 

Even foe Speaker was 
angry. “You can’t get away 
with that!” she shouted. Mr 
Gamier looked smug. Keith 
Hampsan was so amused that 
he passed the joke on to Nicho- 
las Soames. Perhaps Soames 
will tell Prince Charles. (“It's 
a pun, you see, sire — cyde 

and, er. cycle. . 

Then Olga Maitland tried 
out the latest fake attack on 
Nolan. Did the rules mean 
that she would be banned from 
speaking about a fact-finding 
tour of another country, if the 
country had paid for Lady 
Olga to go there? 

Betty Boothroydsaid this 
was a- serious matter. But any 
role which prevents Lady 
Olga from speaking on any oc- 
casion is fine by me. 


House of Correction, an 
updated selection of Simon 
Hoggarfs finest and funniest 
sketches ('BriBtont' — the 
limes), is now on sale in 
bookshops; Robson Books, 
£7.99 


Initiative with 
strings attached 


Andrew Clements 


Kronoe Quartet 

Royal Festival Hall 

■ HERE are very few string 

I quartets around today 

I who could hire the Royal 
Festival Hall with a good ex- 
pectation, of filling it but the 
Kronas Quartet currently 
leads that select band. Their 
determined efforts not only to 
make the string quartet k lis- 
tener-friendly medium, but 
also to expand its horizons as 
widely as possible, have en- 
abled them to tap into a new 
audience, quite often one that 
might never have contem- 
plated going to a traditional 
evening of chamber music. 

With that new audience has 
come a new repertoire: ail four 
works on Tuesday were new 
to Britain and all had been 
commissioned by the group in 
foe last two years from US 
composers, or in foe case of 
Tan Dun, a Chinese composer 
now resident in New York. 

The platform packaging is a 
significant part of foe Kron- 
os’s success — the self-con- 
sciously casual platform 
dress, the designer chairs in 
which they sit, and the theatri- 
cal lighting. 

But foe darkened audito- 
rium, between items too, does 
makes it absurdly difficult to 
read programme notes or to 
follow the course of a multi- ‘ 
movement new work. That 
mattered little tor Julia 
Wolfe's abrasive Dig Deep, in 
which motoric rhythmic fig- 
ures alternated with outbursts 
of florid virtuosity, or for Ken 
Benshoofs elegiac Song of 20 
Shadows, which wearily min- 
gled Vaughan Williams (in 
Flos Campi model with Sam- 


uel Barber and the occasional 
Schoenberglan chromaticism. 

But it would have been good 
to have been able to bone up on 
foe metrical tricks and allu- 
sions of John's Book of Al- 
leged Dances, John Adams's 
collection of short movements 
composed for foe Kronos last 
year. They included five of the 
set here. There is real musical 
substance there; buttheKron- 
os's performance was amaz- 
ingly lacking in presence. 

But at least foe stygian 
gloom kept the audience away 
from foe over-weening notes 
for Tan Dun's Ghost Opera, so 
they could concentrate on the 
full banality of the proceed- 
ings unprepared. It is written 
for string quartet and pipa, an 
approximate Chinese equiva- 
lent of foe mandolin (played 
here by Wu Man). There is a 
text, too — assorted monkish 
whoops and yelps, and gob- 
bets from The Tempest— a 
collection of gongs played by 
the five instrumentalists, and 
an awful lot of bad theatricals. 
The musical substance is neg- 
ligible; there are extensive 
quotations of the C sharp 
minor Prelude from the 
second book of Bach's 48, and 
some Chinese folksongs, but 
the two musics never inter- 
penetrate meaningfully 

In any case, the music itself 
is buried beneath posturing of 
a kind that had outlived its 
avant-garde usefulness 20 
years ago. hi his Music 
Theatre I. at the Proms this 
s umm er. Tan demonstrated 
how he could bring East and 
West and their musical tradi- 
tions into a meaningful dia- 
logue; here he ends up with a 
farrago of half-baked ideas. 


This review appeared in later 


Rosemary West to appeal 
against murder verdict 


OSEMARY WEST is to ap- 
peal against her convic- 
i on 10 murder charges. 

solicitor .confirmed 
erday. 

er legal team had formu- 
d foe grounds for the ap- 
L and would be sending it 
ae Court of Appeal. Crhui- 
Di vis ion. in the next few 
s, said Leo Goatley. 
hey were questioning ad- 
sibility of some evidence 


used in the trial, arguments 
put to foe judge and parts of 
bis summing up. 

"We are also concerned 
about cheque book journal- 
ism and payments to wit- 
nesses and the effect that had 
on their evidence.” 

Mr Goatley said Mrs West, 
aged 42. was waking up in 
Durham prison each morning 
“with feelings of frustration 
and anger”. 


PHOTOGRAPH: MICHAEL ABRAHAMS 


Smithfleld meat market, in London, which was toured by the Agriculture Minister Douglas Hogg yesterday in an attempt to boost the beef industry 

Mad cow mystery persists 


Tho Radford 
S ci ence Editor 


AD cow disease 
— or bovine 
spongiform en- 
cephalopathy 
(BSE) — has 
remained a mystery since it 
appeared eight years ago. 

Suspicion fell on a form of 
high-technology eannihaUgny 


foe practice of feeding treated 
sheep carcases to cows to 
boost protein intake. Sheep 
have always been known to 
suffer from a spongy brain 
disease called scrapie. There 
is also the lesson of a brain 
disease called kuru. endemic 
in a New Guinea tribe. Until 
1958, they honoured their 
forefathers by eating their 
brains when they died. 

But what goes for kuru does 
not necessarily explain BSE. 
It still is not clear whether 
BSE is a new disease or an old 
one gone berserk. 

No one knows whether it 
can spread to humans — or 
how it spreads at alL The fear 
is that it is linked with foe 
human version, Creotzfeldt- 
Jakob Disease (CJD). Like 
BSE. this leaves foe brain rid- 
dled with holes like a spo n ge: 
it destroys memory and 
motor power, and like BSE 
there is no treatment The 
incidence of CJD is tiny, but 
it has increased, and has 
struck down four farm work- 
ers and a young woman who 
once worked in a butcher’s. 

Robert Will, a neurologist 
at foe Western general hospi- 
tal in Edinburgh, is part of 
the Medical Research Coun- 
cil's CJD surveillance unit 
He said that althoug h an un- 
expectedly high number of 
farm workers have caught 


Barfoi 


The bursar 

NOT only state schools have 
been taking beef offthe 
menu. Fettes College fin 
Edinburgh has binned all 
pies, patties, sausages and 
similar beef products. 
Whole beef will continue to 
be served, but alternatives 
will be available for pupils 
who prefer not to eat fit 

Cameron Thaw, the bur- 
sar, said the college was . 1 
restating a policy it adopted 
five years ago. “There has 
been anxiety from 1990 and 
we have kept the situation 
under review. We are tak- 
ing a responsible middle 
line. 

“We haven’t written to 
parents. We have restated 
the policy so we can res- 
pond to parents' questions. 
They will have a range of - 
views. The whole point is, 
we are providing choice. If 
onr pupils wish to eat beef, 
it is there for them.” 


77ie parent 

GURMEET EHARAUD sat 
down with his two children, 
Khim, 9, and Simeon, 6. last 
week and told them that 
they would have to make do 
without their favourite 
beefburgers. 

. “A trip to the local fast 
food restaurant was a 
weekly treat for them,” said 
Mr Kbaraud, aged 40, a so- - 
licitor from west London, “I 
took the decision after I 
heard foe experts raise 
questions about the safety 
of British beef. I feel that 
the Government is not being 
truthftaJ to parents. 

“I have seen programmes 
on BSE before, but what 
really swung it for me was 
when experts started ques- 
tioning the safety of beef.” 

Mr Kharand and his wife 
have stopped eating beef 
and have instructed their 
children's school not to give 
them beef for lunch. 


CJD since BSE arrived, even 
more ministers of religion 
have fallen victim. He added 
if it were spread by contact 
with diseased tissue — in- 
fected brains and spinal cord 
— abattoir workers would be 
more at risk than farmers. 
But there are no abattoir 
workers or butchers in foe 
CJD statistics since 1987. Dr 
Will said although foe num- 
ber of victims appears to be 
rising — 55 last year. 42 the 
year before — this might sim- 
ply mean better diagnosis. 

hi Britain, one person In a 
million per year is a victim. 


The same seems to be true 
throughout Europe, whether 
or not BSE exists in herds, 
and even in India, where 
cows are sacred rather than 
slaughtered. 

If there is an infective 
agent, then it is something 
very peculiar indeed. It is a 
new form of life, much more 
peculiar even than a virus: 
something that does not use 
DNA to replicate itself. 

The current candidate for 
spreading infection is a prion: 
an infectious protein, a pro- 
tein gone maverick. About 10 
or 15 per cent of all cases of 


Mirk Tran m New York 


ARBIE mania has 
reached new heights in 
America with shoppers 
fighting in stores and others 
sending messages on foe In- 
ternet in their frantic search 
for foe latest doll wearing a 
glittering emerald green 
gown with a white Victorian 
collar. 

The special edition of the 
1995 Happy Holidays Barbie 
— aimed at adult collectors — 
appeared on foe shelves in 
November but vanished rap- 
idly amid unexpectedly high 
demand. 

Desperate shoppers were of- 
fering up to $175 (£113) on the 
Internet for the $35 (£22) doll 
while others waited through 
foe night to be foe first in 
shops. 

In Knoxville. Tennessee, 
police broke up a fight when a 
department store did not. have 
enough Barbies for 200 wait- 
ing customers. 

The doll has sold out so fast 


A doll to die for... 

that Barbie-maker Mattel, in 
California, will issue redemp- 
tion certificates guaranteeing 
a Happy Holidays Barbie 
mailed to buyers by the end of 
ApriL Shops will sell them 
from December 16. 

Mattel, however, will en- 
sure that the Happy Holidays 
doll will not lose its elite “col- 
lectable" status by strictly 
limiting the new run. 


grips IIS 


The fastest-growing part of 
the Barbie business, special 
edition Barbies, has ensured 
continuing success for the 
n ‘/a -inch, perfectly-formed, 
blue-eyed blonde that made 
its debut 36 years ago. 

That classic — My First 
Barbie — comes clad in a lilac 
top and a fluffy short white 
skirt and sells for $9.99 (£6.50). 
Barbie parapbenalia 
abounds. Barbie has also gone 
multicutural with Australian, 
Italian and Kenyan Barbies — 
as well as three American- 
African models. 

But the most sought-after 
are foe collectables such as 
the Happy Holidays 1995, with 
prices ranging from $20 (£13) 
to £500 (£325). Collectors have 
formed over 60 clubs. 

For those unable to get foe 
green goddess, others special 
edition Barbies this Christ- 
mas include Barbie as Holly- 
wood legend — Scarlett 
O’Hara from Gone with the 
Wind, Maria from The Sound 
of Music and Dorothy from 
The Wizard of Oz. 


School opt-out protests may be curbed 


continued from _ _ 
able to do. I trust that you will 
join me in condemning the be- 
haviour at Hurworth if foe al- 
legations are shown to be 
founded on fact" 

A spokeswoman for Mr 
Blair said he had no evidence 
to substantiate claims of in- 
timidation. 


David Blunkett, the shadow 
education secretary, later 
accused Mrs Shephard of in- 
stigating foe inquiry for “pa- 
thetic" propaganda purposes 
at foe behest of Conservative 
Central Office. 

Mrs Shephard's officials 
pointed out that foe minister 
has powers under the 1993 


Education Act to order an opt- 
out ballot to be re-run If there 
were evidence of irregular- 
ities or dissemination of mis- 
leading information which 
might have significantly in- 
fluenced the result. So far 
these powers have been used 
only twice, on both occasions 
in StflfThrfiahire. 


CJD are probably inherited — 
there Is a gene defect some- 
thing wrong in foe gene that 
codes for a particular, vital 
protein. Other cases could be 
explained by rare spontane- 


ous mutations in foe gehe. Or 
by prions. 

Prions, if they exist con- 
vert normal protein mole- 
cules into dangerous ones by 
inducing them to change 


their shape. The result: a 
brain riddled with holes. This 
brain disease has been ob- 
served in mink, elk, mice, 
marmosets, pigs, antelopes, 
kudu, oryx, eland, cheetah, 
puma, ocelot domestic cat 
and even ostrich. 

■Most researchers have 
begun to accept the disease 
can leap from species to 
species. If BSE can go from 
one mammal to ano ther , then 
it can also leap toman. 

The questions remain. So 
do the fears. Other 
researchers have pointed out 
that most cattle are slaugh- 
tered at a young age, long be- 
fore symptoms of BSE might 
be obvious. The fear is that 
infected meat Is but there, 
stoking up a future epidemic 
of CJD. 

But Fftmcis Anthony, a for- 
mer president of foe British 
Veterinary Association, says 
infection is on the downward 
slide and the age at which the 
disease appears in cattle is in- 
creasing, which would rule 
out transmission from cow to 
calf. ‘Tf BSE is not maternally 
transmitted, and we are tak- 
ing out all foe BSE cows, and 
we have imposed the feed 
ban, the recycling of rumi- 
nant feed back into rumi- 
nants, there is no reason why 
the disease shouldn’t go 
away. And we are quite confi- 
dent that it will go away." 
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■~p- ers Sa ^ natura * substances produced by the body may be able to suppress the virus, reports Tim Radford 

1 wo advances in the battle against Aids 


T 3 70 teams 0 f 
researchers today 
say they have found 
jjatw-ai substances 

Ponced by the 
tout could suj£ 
or slow down the Aids 

w£?f,_ grou » at the Paul 

Ehrlich institute in 

& r ?t^ any ’ reports in 
2Kj f ? d *y interleu- 

Bi£. a complex molecule 
to™? from 0»e human 
{KEl P revents 
it£lf from repUcating 

bv A pir«^ S ' rt ^ ian team led 
th a Pw>fessor R o*>ert Gallo, 
the controversial figure 

thaV"* 1984 cl aimed to be 

itaa'trii? ldentify to* Aids 
Vlrns - wiU report in Science 


next week on three natural 
chemicals, released by the 
immune system, which 
sc*®! to block the progress 
of the disease. These de- 
fence proteins or cytokines 

— known as R antes, MEPl- 

alpha and M IP 1-beta — also 
shut down production of a 
range of strains of human 
and monkey Aids viruses. 

Behind the research lies a 
long story of hard-won 
understanding of the mys- 
teries of the human Im- 
mune system — and a long 
fascination with a particu- 
lar class of HIV-infected 
people who seem to remain 
stubbornly healthy. The 
reasoning has been that 
either there were “faulty” 
strains of virus around, or 


some people's natural resis- 
tance was better. 

Both groups who report 
today focussed their 
research on one particular 
part of the “white cell” 
lymphocyte system. The vi- 
rus gains access to the Im- 
mune system by attacking : 
cells called CD-I, but for ! 
years now, scientists on 
both sides of the Atlantic 
had been looking more 
closely at chemicals se- 
creted from another part of 
the immunity armoury 
known as CD8. 

Both teams conducted 
their tests either in animals 
or on human cells in test 
tubes. Human trials are a 
long way away. But both 
groups believe that the dis- 


coveries point the way to a 
new approach In the fight 
against Aids. Any or all of 
tbe chemicals might help to 
explain why some infected 
people survive for so long. , 
And an extra dose of any or 
all of them might help 
those who do progress to 
Aids. 

"There is no guarantee 
that such therapy would be 
effective,” Professor 
Anthony Fauci, of the US 
National Institutes of 
Health in Bethesda, Mary- 
land, warns in Nature 
today. “More than a decade 
of experience with HTV h?g 
taught us to be cautious.” 

But the discovery is an- 
other piece of good news in 
a year of baiting advances. 



; fL ! In August, African and 
British teams found that 
the spread of infection in 
African villages could be 
cut 42 per cent by provision 
of treatment for sexually 
transmitted diseases; 

U In September, trials in- 
volving AZT and other 
drugs in combination were 
so successful that they 
were baited so that all pa- 
tients could benefit — for a 
while, at least — from the 
new treatment: 

O In November, an Austra- 
lian team cracked at least 
one mystery: a group who 
bad caught the virus by 
transfusion of infected 
blood but were still healthy 
14 years later turned out to 
have a strain In which a 


particular gene had been 
deleted. 

Such findings encouraged 
researchers to think that 
Aids might not, after all. be 
invincible. The confirma- 
tion that the human im- 
mune system Itself might 
after all contain answers to 
the virus last night cheered 
scientists. Prof Gallo, now 
at the Institute of Human 
Virology in Maryland, 
warned: “There is no 
reason to believe that this 
Is the Holy GraiL" But an- 
other scientist told the 
journal Science: “There is a 
whole new landscape out 
there." 

Dr Alan Stone, of Brit- 
ain's Medical Research 
Council, warned that the , 


experiments with Interleu- 
kin-16 so far had taken 
place only in the labora- 
tory. There remained the 
problem of toxic side ef- 
fects. 

“There is always the 
question with HIV of it 
being able to mutate and 
become resistant to th*<s 
agent. We don't even know 
if It would work if given to 
a patient. But it is very in- 
teresting, potentially. 

“I think what It has 
opened up is a lot of good 
laboratory studies to find 
out whether this potential 
is likely to be fulfilled in 
humans.” 

The studies will also 
throw light on another 14- 
year-old puzzle: how the vi- 


rus sets about dlsaroantling 
the human Immune system. 
“In HTV there is a battle be- 
tween the fast replication 
of HIV, and the way in 

which CD4 cells produce 
antibodies and the killer 
cells which get rid of the vi- 
rus. 

“The CD4 cells are being 
infected, others are being 
made: there is an equilib- 
rium, eventually the vi- 
rus wins. Anything which 
can affect that equilibrium, 
by slowing down HIV repli- 
cation or speeding it up, or 
by slowing down new white 
cell production or speeding 
it up. is going to affect that 
balance, and affect how 
long you live.” said Dr 
Stone. 


Chirac rushes to seek 
German aid on franc 


Paul Webster in Paris 
Ian Traynor In Bonn and 
John Palmer in Brussels 


Tiff as 
royal 
jewels 
found 


Angella Johnson and 
Ian Katz m New York. 


A N UNSEEMLY spat be- 
tween the FBI and Brit- 
ish Airways marred the 
speedy recovery of the Duch- 
ess of York's jewels yesterday 
. — albeit with five diamonds 
missing — as investigators 
rushed to take credit for the 
“remarkable detective work". 

British Airways and the 
FBI each claimed it was their 
men who tracked down Gil- 
bert Terrero. aged 19. a bag- 
gage handler at JFK airport 
in New York, who confessed 
to taking the £250.000 dia- 
mond necklace and bracelet 
The first salvo came from 
British Airways 1 New. York 
spokesman Sandy Gardiner. 1 
within hours of the gems’ dis- 
covery yesterday. “The Sher- 
lock Holmes in this case is a 
whole series of people but pri- 
marily Jack Sephton." 

Michael Blunt, his counter- 
part in London, agreed. "It 
was Jack's investigative work 
which resulted in the young 
man saying he had the jewels. 
It was a classic piece of police 
work by our security team." 

But the boasts were quickly 
challenged by the FBI. "It was 
we who arrested him. it was 
our interview which led to his 
arrest” said a spokesman, 
grudgingly adding: “1 suppose 
it would be fair to say it was a 
joint effort" At a press con- 
ference called . by the . FBI. 
British Airways warranted 
barely a mention. 

Nevertheless, the airline 
remained adamant that Mr 
Sephton. aged 65. a former 
New York policeman, was the 
true hero of the hour. It said 
he narrowed the list of sus- 
pects to baggage handlers 
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A BELEAGUERED 

Mm. President Jacques 
Chirac crosses the 
^^■MOrder into Germany 
today for a crucial su mmi t 
with Chancellor Helmut Kohl, 
desperate for Bonn's help in 
resolving the worst political 
unrest that France has faced 
since 1968. 

Both leaders are expected to 
unveil new joint policies, 
with Mr Chirac yielding to 
German pressure for moves 
towards a federal Europe. In 
return he hopes for a German 
commitment to shore up the 
franc, enabling Paris to cut 
interest rates and ease the 
pain of the austerity policies 
that have brought hundreds 
of thousands of people on to 
the streets. 

On the eve of the summit, 
Mr Chirac announced that 
France’s controversial nu- 
clear testing would end in 
February, three months be- 
fore schedule. The move was 
dearly calculated to please 
German public opinion, 
which has. been enraged by 
the tests. 

Meeting until late tonight 
in the southern German spa 
town of Baden-Baden, the two 
leaders are expected to issue a 


common statement sharply 
narrowing their differences 
over European Union policy, 
with Mr Chirac shedding his 
Euro-scepticism. The joint po- 
sition is to be forwarded to 
next week's EU summit in 
Madrid and will help to pro- 
pel next year's crucial inter- 
governmental conference on 
greater EU integration. 

A haunting parallel for Mr 


De Gaulle fled in 
panic to the same 
German spa town 
at the height of 
the student unrest 
of May 1968 

Chirac is that De Gaulle fled 
in panic to the same spa town 
at the height of the student 
unrest of May 1968. fearing 
revolution, it later emerged. 

The meeting will reveal 
how far France has moved 
towards Germany's federalist 
point of view. Mr Chirac is 
expected to accept Bonn's ar- 
gument that there should be a 
major reduction of the 
national veto in EU decision- 
making,' the transfer to the 
EU of some decisions affect- 


ing justice and immigration, 
and an expanded role for the 
European Parliament 

The s ummi t has assumed 
an air of crisis and emer- 
gency. with two leaders who 
are already uncomfortable 
with each other forced to 
make common cause on 
Europe to salvage their core 
policies. 

The two met In October, 
when Mr Kohl put pressure 
on the new French leader to 
slash public spending and get 
France's finances on track for 
single currency launch in 
1999. Within 24 hours, Mr 
Chirac went on national tele- 
vision to describe European 
Monetary Union as the "pri- 
ority of priorities" and to ini- 
tiate the austerity package 
that has triggered the mass 
unrest that now threatens to 
bring down his government 

A key move to shore up the 
Chirac administration would 
be a cut in German interest 
rates that would enable the 
French to follow suit But the 
decision is ultimately to the 
hands of the independent 
Bundesbank. 

German support for Mr 
Chirac's policies, however, 
could inf l ame the French situ- 
ation. Perceived German in- 
terference could increase 
quarrelling inside the Gaull- 
ist RPR movement over the 
political ftrture of the prime 


minister. Alain Juppe, and 
over policy on Europe. 

More than half a million 
people marched to protest 
across France yesterday, de- 
manding Mr Jupp&'s sacking. 
But the two-week-old strike 
wave showed signs of abating. 
with many postal and tele- 
phone workers resuming 
work. Hie two unions that 
have led the crippling public 
workers' strike have called 
for massive protests today. 

Mr Kohl is certain to be 
anxious about the pro-Euro- 
pean Mr Juppd’s survival 
prospects. The former inte- 
rior minister and leading 
anti-EU campaigner. Charles 
Pasqua, a candidate to 
replace the prime minister; 
said yesterday: “There was 
undoubtedly a problem 
caused by the Juppe method. 
We want a prime minister 
ready to adapt to the policies 
we need. We must change our 
policies.” 

Mr Juppe was earlier at- 
tacked by his predecessor, 
Edouard Balladur. a pro- 
European, and the national 
assembly speaker, Philippe 
Seguin, another anti-Maas- 
tricht campaigner, both of 
whom have strong lobbies in- 
side the Gauilist executive. 

Homeless face waiter peril, 
page 7; Leader comment, 
and Letters, page S'; 









Gilbert Terrero, above left, the baggage handler accused of taking the Duchess of York’s 
£250,000 jewels, above, on display at the FBI press conference main photograph: kathy willens 


who could have had access to 
the suitcase containing the 
jewels while It was trans- 
ferred from Concorde to the 
747 on which the duchess’s 
dresser, Jane Dnnn-Bvcfler, 
was to fly home on Monday. 

Mr Terrero. who was em- 
ployed- by British Airways'' 
sub-contractor Hudson Gen- 
eral, was fingered by col- 1 
leagues and reportedly con- i 


tossed during questioning to 
taking the jewels — a wed- 
ding present from the Queen. 

It appeared the crime was 
opportunist The suitcase was 
the last bag an- to the aircraft 
on Monday and was not 
Locked. Mr Terrero is said to 
have apologised to the 
duchess. 

The bracelet was discov- 
ered to his locker at the air- 


port, while the necklace was 
found to a garden shed at his 
home. It was broken into 
three pieces and five small di- 
amonds were missing. 

Mr Terrero was released on 
£50,000 bail after appearing to 
a Brooklyn court yesterday. 
If convicted of theft he feces 
up to 10 years in prison. 

Letters, page 8 
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Accountants face ruin after £65m audit negligence award 


. Clare Dyer andSwa h Hyto 

O NE hundred and fifty 
partners of a leading ac- 
countancy firm face possible 
financial ruin, after a High 
Court ruling sent shock 
waves through the profes- 
sional world yesterday. 

The court awarded t 6 Biml- 
Iion damages against a prede- 
cessor of BinderHamftm, but 
interest and costs > could take 

AM total to £95 mim^ »me 

£34 million more ttemtheir 
insurance cover. Partners 
-will have to pick up the bal- 
ance if the Judgment is con- 
firmed on appeal • - 

Other professions, such as 
solicitors, who also practise 


as partnerships rather than 
limited companies, will be 
equally - shocked by the 
judgment , ; - 

A legal source said: This 
judgment could mean ruin for 
them. No one in the profes- 
sion would have ever believed 
they would be liable in this 
way.” 

The damages, thought to be 
the highest ever, in a case like 
this, were awarded in favour 
of electronic security Ann' 
ADT over its acquisition of 
Britannia Securities Group 
pic in February 1990. - 

Binder Hamtyn's predeces- 
sor partnership Jointly 
audited the accounts of Bri- 
tannia for the year toW June, 
1989, the most recant pub- 


lished accounts at the time of 
the bid. > 

. The partnership, acting for 
Britannia Securities Group, 
valued the takeover target at 
£105 million- - 

But the judge found the ac- 
countants had been negligent 
in their audit and the group 
was worth only £40 million. 

The judge found the ac- 
countants had assumed res- 
ponsibility to ADT, who were 
seeking to buy out the shares; 
at a meeting to January 1990. 
when Binder Hamlyn audit 
partner Martyn Bishop said 
the group's accounts gave a 
true and fair picture. of the 
company’s financial position. 

*. The accountants' counsel. 
Jonathan Sumption. QC, suc- 


cessfully applied for a hearing 
to seek a stay on payment 
pending an appeal 

Binder Hamlyn. now part of 
Arthur Andersen worldwide, 
said after the case: “The firm 
finds .this extremely surpris- 
ing in both commercial and 
legal terms”. 

But under partnership law, 
each partner is jointly and 
severally liable for partner- 
ship debts and damages 
awards. 

Professionals will be partic- 
ularly concerned that Binder 
Hamlyn was found liable not 
to its own client; but to a 
third party. The courts are 
showing an increasing ten- 
dency to widen professionals* 
duty of care to outsiders. 
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it is tempting to look upon it all as a social operation 
and see the converts as little more than spiritual 
tourists, attracted by the murmured cleansing of the 
confessional, gothic vaults hung with ancient tapestries, 
incense and ritual chanted by olive-skinned trebles. 
tHp road to Rome : . : : — . — 
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Martin Linton 


A S EXTEE N-y ear-ol d boy 
in Durham yesterday 
became the latest vic- 
tim of meningitis in out- 
breaks which have claimed 
eight young lives in the past 
two weeks. 

The Durham case follows 
the death of a four-year-old at 
a primary school in Middles- 
brough, Cleveland, on Friday, 
five deaths in Lincolnshire, 
and one in Croydon, south 
London. 

But the Public Health Lab- 
oratory Service urged people 
not to panic. '‘Meningitis is 
primarily a winter disease 
and what we may be seeing is 
the winter season coming a 
little earlier this year.'* a 
spokeswoman said. 

October had brought 105 
cases compared with 78 in the 
sam e month last- year and the 
total of confirmed cases so far 
this year was 1,005. up on 936 
last year but still down on the 
previous three years. 

“Keeping things in perspec- 
tive. the figures are broadly 
in the same range as we have 
seen in previous years,” she 
said. “The message is *Keep 
calm but be alert'.” 

Parents at the Fallister 
Park primary school in Mid- 
dlesbrough, where four-year- 
old Reece McCawll died last 
Friday, kept most of their 
children away on Monday but 
have been letting them return 
after assurances. 

Sis others are still suffering 
from the illness in foe North- 
east and all of them are pupils 
or staff at schools or nurser- 
ies in south Durham or Stock- 
ton to Cleveland. 












Parents and children at foe Pallister Park primary school, Middlesbrongh, where a four-year-old died from meningitis last Friday photograph hkharo rawer 


Award-winning British scientist found 
battered to death in his US hotel room 


Vhrek Ctiaudhary 
and Christopher Reed 
■n Los Angeles 


A N AWARD-winning 
British scientist work- 
ing In the United States 
has been found battered to 
death in his hotel, it was dis- 
closed last night 
Keith Runcorn, aged 73. 


who was bom to Southport 
Lancashire, was found to the 
bathroom of the Hotel San 
Diego in California. His room 
had been ransacked. 

Professor Runcorn was to 
meet officials from a local in- 
stitute but when he failed to 
arrive, American scientists 
rang his room where police 
.answered, saying that he had 
been killed. He was professor 


of physical science at the Uni- 
versity of Alaska at Fair- 
banks. and was head of foe 
physics department at New- 
castle upon Tyne university 
from 1956 to 1988. 

The geophysicist, who 
worked on radar research 
during foe second world war, 
took part in projects through- 
out the world. He was made a 
member of the Royal Society 


to 1965 and awarded a Gold 
Medal by the Astronomical 
Society in 1984. 

He was also associated with 
the controversial Biosphere n 
project In Arizona, in which a 
group of people lived in an 
enormous domed glass com- 
plex for two years before 
being released in 1993. 

A Newcastle university 
spokesman said last night 
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MoDreadies reforms 
of courts martial 

THEaneieutsystem of court martial ts to bervfonned by the . . 

Ministry ofDefence amid growing criticism that soldiers and 
sailors are denied fair hearings. 

An increased right of appeal — against sentence as well as 
conviction— is one of three main changes expected to be 
announced today by the armed forces minister, Nicholas . 
Soames^CoUrts martial will also be establLshed outside the 
defendant's chain of command. 3nd servicemen will have 
greater access to the system, rather than, being summarily 
disciplined by their own comma ndlngofflcer. 

The MOD will present its tefonzusas phrt of a regular five- 
yearly review of foe. Agned Forces. Act But the reforms are 
clearly intended also tbdeflect criticism expected from the. 
European Comm issiorr of Human Rights, which ts shortly to 
adjudicate on test cases brought by British servicemen. Labour 
has threatened to propose its own reforms if “appropriate 
changes” are not made soon. David Fair/tail ' 


Something fishy, says Which? 

TffPi rnTi ^tmer s 1 A yreiatirat yesterday pointed an accusing 
Anger at fish Jtoger producere, alleging that only two of 27 British 
brands tested contained more than 65 per cent fish. 

In a survey, Which?magaztafi put Bird's Eye Fish Fingers to 
Crispy Oven Batter fop wifo 70 per cent flsb. while Somferfield 
Fish Fingers came last with -©5 per cent • - ' _L 

QHww orated fish products had an even poorer fish, con tent, 
says foe report Ftveomdf^brandsrfcpatedfisihfilletsa^ • 
steaks tested contatoed less than 50 per cent Ash. Bernard Mat- 
thews FlfoDtoosaure were foe worst, with 37 per cent fish- 

Macflsh New Low Fat Cod Fillets were top wifo 75.3 per cent 
Somerfield disputed tbe findings, and Bernard Matthews said 
content was clearly labelled. 


Ecstasy link ‘cracked’ 

AMAN appeared before Belfest magistrates yesterday charged 
with possession and ill egal export of ecstasy to Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, following a joint police operation to both countries. 

James McCullough, aged 30, of Newtownabbey, Co Antrim, was 
remanded in custody for a week. The court was told that other 
people were being sought . ' , . 

In simultaneous raids, McCullough was arrested fn Ulster and 
his two sisters in Melbourne, where it was said police seized 5,000 
ecstasy tablets. Customs officers believe drugs originating in 
Europe are going through a Northern Ireland “staging post” en 
route to Australia. — David Sharrock 


Neil goes global 

ANDREW Nell, the would-be buyer of the Daily Express, is to get 
his television show broadcast across the world. It was announced 
yesterday. 

The Andrew Neil Show will be screened three afternoons a 
week on BBC2and live on BBC World, the news and information 
channel which is available to 111 countries. It will feature inter- 
views with major international newsmakers and the global audi- 
ence will be able to question politicians and celebrities via phone, 
tax. internet and e-mail. — Andrew Culf 


Outrage! calls off protest 

GAY rights group GirtRage! yesterday said it had cancelled 
“elaborate and sophisticated'' plans to stage a protest at tomor- 
row’s enthronement of foe new Archbishop of York, as a gesture 
of goodwill Inward David Hope. 

In return. OutRageJ spokesman Peter Tatcbell has asked Dr 
Hope to use his address to the congregation at York Minster, 
which will include the Duke of York, to voice his “comm itment to 
queer emancipation OutRage! had threatened to protest because 
Dr Hope, who once described his own sexuality as a “grey area", 
has not supported homosexual equality in the past 


Credit fraudsters convicted 

A FORMER mobile phone company chief was yesterday found 
guilty of masterminding a “highly sophisticated" international 
fraud. Southwark crown court heard that Michael Boparan, aged 
30, of St John's Wood, London, forged gold and platinum credit 
cards like confetti. He was convicted of conspiracy to defraud 
High Street bankers, other central clearing banks, companies, 
and'todividuals between August 1994 and March 1995. He will be 
sentenced on January 8. 

Russell Jones, 27, of Southend-on-Sea. Essex, who recruited 
bank insiders, was found guilty of the same offence. He was bailed 
and will be sentenced on a date to be fixed. Bulent Osman. 30, of 
Keeton. Kent, was cleared of the charge. 


Singer fights his contract 

FORMER Take That member Robbie Williams yesterday began 
legal action In the High Court to break away from his record 
company. BMG Records. He claims the company has exclusive 
cal] on his talents and this is an unreasonable restraint on trade. 
Professor Runcorn: his The full trial will be heard before Mr Justice Jacob on February 

room had been ransacked 26 nest year. 


| “This has come as a great 
shock." Debra Damron, 
spokeswoman for the Univer- 
sity or Alaska said: “He was 
very highly regarded here 
and his new secretary, who 
had only worked for him for 
two months, is absolutely dev- 
astated. In tact we are all reel- 
ing at foe news. 

“He gave a very popular 
lecture just, last week before 
setting off on a trip to Califor- 
nia. visiting colleagues and 
friends. He was due next 
week at a conference of foe 
American Geophysical Union 
in San Francisco." 

Miss Damron, who spoke to 
detectives to San Diego, said 
she believed Professor Run- 
corn had been strangled and 
his room rifled. 

Police In San Diego added 
that post mortem results were 
still awaited and there had 
been trauma to foe head and 
upper body but the exact 
cause of death was not yet 
known. There appeared to be 
no forced entry. 

Professor Runcorn, who 
never married, travelled to 
San Diego alone. His body 
was discovered by a cleaner 
in his $79-a-night room at 
about Ham. 

He was an early supporter 
of the once-derided but now 
triumphant theory of conti- 
nental drift 



YOUR DOOR. 


Starting this week Abbey National will be writing to its existing 
customers, whose TESSAs are about to mature, with information 
on the three exciting new TESSAs being launched in January. 
The TESSA Collection includes both fixed and variable interest 
rate options. All customers with a maturing TESSA will receive 
details approximately 4- weeks before maturity. 

In the meantime, to find out more, whether you already have an 
Abbey National TESSA or not, simply drop into your nearest 
branch or call us free on 0800 100 805, Monday to Friday 
9.00am to 5.00pm or Saturday 9.00am to 1.00pm, quoting 
reference A372B. 
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^age caused by radiotherapy warrants national study to determine safest treatment, says college after complaints over side effects 

Burning question on breast cancer 


- 

ZZ ™ 1 Correspondent 

S ENIOR radiologists 
Conceded yesterday 
that women had 

been badly damaged 

b Y radiotherapy for 
“^rast cancer, and c^edfor a 
3 1?Si» study to ^tennine 
S?nt ytOPrOVideSUch 

(RCR) said many of the 
^ d 1^? ntal «nie«ions 

the ***** vr3y to treat 

oreast cancer with radiother- 
Py remained to be answered. 
. “‘dividual centres are free 
to no what they think is best, 
meaning patients are irradi- 
ated in different positions, 
and with different doses. 

The Government has 
rejected the college's call for a 
i.i.5 million study into the 
most effective treatment, say- 
jne funding must come from 
tne cancer charities. 

The RCR said that overall 
radiotherapy for breast can- 
cer was safe, but it was con- 
cerned that a number of 
women had suffered severe 
side-effects. 

Around half of the 25,000 
women a year who develop 
breast cancer are treated with 
radiotherapy and it is esti- 
mated that perhaps l per cent 
may suffer damage. Radio- 
therapy is used to prevent 



Breast test: undergoing a mammogram check for cancer 


local recurrence of the cancer 
after surgery. 

The college carried out an 
investigation after the cam- 
paign by Rage (Radiation 
Action Group Exposure), the 
pressure group set up by 
women damaged by radio- 
therapy. which has been 
pressing for a public inquiry 
and compensation. 

Thelma Bates and Richard 
Evans from the college looked 
in detail at the cases of 126 
Rage members, treated be- 
tween 1980 and 1993. 

The researchers only 


looked at nerve damage in the 
arm which makes it wither 
and causes intense pain. 

Many of the 1,700 women 
wbo have contacted Rage 
have complained of other 
severe side effects, such as 
lung damage, scarring of the 
chest wall, grossly swollen 
arms and the destruction of 
bone, particularly the collar 
bone and ribs. 

The RCR report says that 48 
of the 126 women were suffer- 
ing from arm damage as a 
result of radiotherapy. It says 
most cases happened between 
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1980 and 1987. with only seven 
occurring Liter. The report es- 
timates that over this period 
some 65,000 women were 
treated with radiotherapy at 
the 15 centres. 

The college highlights two 
likely causes of arm damage. 
One is the moving of patients 
during radiotherapy. If the 
radiation fields overlap, pa- 
tients receive a double dose. 

The second likely cause is 
given as high dose therapy. 
Among those who were 
moved and received bigh 
doses, 90 per cent developed 


damage to the arm nerve. 

Hie report points out that 
in the 15 centres over the 14 
years there were 13 different 
policies on the position pa- 
tients should be treated in. 
There were also differences in 
the doses given, and whether 
patients received these over 
three or five weeks. 

The college has made seven 
recommendations, including 
that patients should be 
treated in a fixed position. It 
advises caution with high 
doses, and says routine treat- 
ment of lymph glands should 
be only used in high risk 
patients. 

Dr Bates said that improve- 
ments in the way patients 
were given radiotherapy 
since 1980 meant there should 
be far fewer women injured. 

"M'e are confident that the 
severe side effects suffered by 
the Rage patients are not 
something we are going to see 
in the future." 

Joan Pritchard, chair- 
woman of Rage, said that al- 
though only 48 of the 126 
women had arm damage, be- 
tween them they were suffer- 
ing from 170 different injuries 
arising from radiotherapy, as 
many had multiple damage. 

“We are pleased that at last 
it is being looked into." 

Around 100 women are 
seeking compensation, but 
many more have been refused 
legal aid. 


Targets for cut 
in fatalities 
may be missed 
by 60pc of 
health districts 


S IXTY per cent of health 
districts could fall to 
reach government targets 
to cut breast cancer deaths 
by the year 2000, and there 
are wide variations in mor- 
tality rates between neigh- 
bouring health authorities, 
according to the Labour 
Party, writes Chris MlhilL 
A survey by Henry 
McLefsb, shadow health 
minister, say’s that of the 
112 health districts in Eng- 
land, 54 will fail to meet 
Health of the Nation targets 
for a 25 per cent cut in 
breast cancer deaths. 
Forty-five are predicted to 
meet the targets, and a fur- 
ther 13 may do so. 

Those which will not 
meet the targets, according 
to Labour calculations, in- 
clude 13 district health au- 
thorities where mortality 
rates have worsened be- 
tween i960 and 1993. 

The survey says that the 
average rate of breast can- 
cer mortality across the au- 
thorities is 86 cases per 


Head appeals for peace after 
defeat in campaign to opt out 


New ballot ‘would be the worst 
possible thing for school’ 


Ma r lin WainwrigM 




JURWORTH’S pupils 
Islung their satchels 
_ _land headed for home 
yesterday amid increasing at- 
tempts by all local sides in the 
bitter opt-out dispute to save 
the respected school from the 
bruising role of a. political 
football 

Appeals for an end to the 
controversy were led by the 
headteacher — whose charges 
of lies and bullying prompted 
the uproar when Conserva- 
tive MPs seized on the feet 
that the row is in Tony Blair’s 
County Durham 

constituency. 

Eamonn Farrar, who took. 

over the 600-pupil school in 
September, admitted that he 
ind his governors felt hard 
ione by after the 63-37 per 
rent defeat of their attempt to 
areak loose of Labour-run 
Durham county council and 


become a grant maintained 
schooL But be emphasised 
that a government inquiry 
and possibly a new balldt 
would “multiply unpleasant- 
ness and be. the worst possible 
thing for the school”. 

He said yesterday: “What 
matters is that this is a great 
school Parents like it and the 
pupils, who matter above, 
everything else, have not 
been affected by what went on 
in the debate . . . What really 
put parents off was the un- 
pleasantness involved. If we 
had to have another ballot, 
that unpleasantness would 
multiply fourfold and the 
school would suffer more.” 

. Alleg at ions by Mr Farrar of 
intimidation appear to centre 
on canvassing by Labour 
councillors unconnected with 
the school, while misinforma- 
tion claims concentrate on a 
rumour that local primaries 
would lose £12£00 each from 
their budgets If Hnrwarth 


took control of the 10 per cent 
of its funds still managed cen- 
trally by Dur ham. Mr Farrar 
could not pinpoint the origin 
of this beyond saying that it 
seemed to have started with 
primary headteachers. 

It emerged that Hurworth's 
chairman of governors, the 
Conservative county council- 
lor Derek Mason, is facing 
counter-allegations of misin- 
formation and that he and the 
school have yet to reply to a 
letter from Durham's county 
solicitor raising a series of 
points. Opponents of opting 
out say that the opt-out camp 
spread scare stories about 
non-existent council plans to 
sell school buildings for their 
real estate value and made 
unreal claims, about financial 
benefits to the school. 

After the ballot Durham 
county council's deputy edu- 
cation director. Neil Charl- 
ton. wrote to Mr Farrar em- 
phasising that the county 
wanted to maintain its usual 
friendly relationship with the 
school and put the battles in 
the past, a move welcomed by 
the head. But the county 


made it clear that it would 
welcome an inquiry by the 
Department for Education 
and Employment, which 
praised Durham's informa- 
tion booklet for parents bal- 
loting on opting out alter a 
previous, failed opt-out at- 
tempt in May. 

Mr Charlton said: ‘Tf there 
is an inquiry, we will be con- 
tributing very fUlly in terms 
of information and documen- 
tation about the way the bal- 
lot was conducted. 

"After Hummersknot 
school in Darlington failed to 
opt out in May. a senior civil 
servant at the department 
wrote to us praising the infor- 
mation and balance In our 
booklet. He also suggested 
several amendments and 
these were all included in the 
Hurworth booklet" 

Durham is the heartland of 
a longstanding target area of 
opt-out campaigners, with no 
opted out schools in the 
county or neighbouring 
Cleveland, and only a minus- 
cule rural primary in North 
Yorkshire, the large author- 
ity to title south. 



Education Secretary Gillian Shephard who launched an 
official i n ve sti gation into allegations of Labour intimidating 


Blair on attack over school plan 


Teachers and parents targeted 
while trade unions are shunned 


Patrick Wintour 

and John Carvel 


.BOUR leader Tony 
lair yesterday unveiled 
(ana to make a direct 
1 to teachers and 
s. over the heads of 
teaching unions, to get 
t for his controversial 
to raise standards in 
i’s schoolrooms. 

Blair is planning a 
of public meetings ac- 
nied by David BJun- 
ladow education secre- 
fter some unions said 
jposals — unveiled on 

y were little more 

acher-bas h i n g- 

jwed Mr Blair yester- 
d a CBI dinner in Lon- 
Peachers and heads are 
part of any community 
e vast majority do a 
ood job. But some do 
l we must not shy away 


from the difficult decisions 
that fbet implies." 

Claiming his campaign of- 
fered the proper mix of pres- 
sure and support on schools, 
Mr Blair said his plans “were 
striking a real chord with 
parents all over Britain. I am 
absolutely confident that 
parents will back us because 
they know we are on their 
side. And I am absolutely con- 
fident that good teachers, the 
majority, win back us too." 

But Nigel de Gruchy. gen- 
eral secretary of the National 
Association of Schoolmasters 
and Union of Women Teach- 
ers. said any attempt by Mr 
Blair to bypass the unions 
would be ill-advised and 
counter-productive. 

“If he thinks we are misrep- 
resenting the profession's 
vjew, he is sadly mistaken." 
Mr de Gruchy said. None of 
the unions was totally hostile 
to the package Mr Blair had 



Blair: Plans were ‘striking a 
real chord with parents’ 

produced on Tuesday. David 
Hart, general secretary of die 
National Association of Head 
Teachers, said Mr Blair 
would find he had a lot of sup- 
port from the unions if he 
would sit round the table and 
talk through his plans. 

“IF he tries to talk over the 


heads of teachers' organisa- 
tions because he believes our 
members out in the schools 
take a different view, be is 
barking up the wrong tree. ’’ 

But Doug McAvoy, general 
secretary of the National 
Union of Teachers, said there 
was nothing wrong In Mr 
Blair seeking support for his 
plans from parents and 
teachers. 

Labour's National Policy 
Forum workshops, which dis- 
cussed an early draft of the 
education proposals In Edin- 
burgh last month criticised 
the draft for “failing to men- 
tion trades unions”, accord- 
ing to confidential notes. 

The notes went on: “It is 
important to be dear how 
success and failure is defined 
in terms of teaching and 
learning. 

“Education is not just about 
preparing children for work. 
There is not enough emphasis 
in the document on the pur- 
pose of education and its role 
in developing well adjusted 
and creative adults with a 
love of learning. 


Exam chiefs clamp down on 
calculators in school tests 


G overnment curricu- 
lum advisers yesterday 
signalled a clampdown on 
the overuse of calculators, 
particularly by younger 
children, writes Donald 
MacLeod. 

Calculator-free tests 
would be introduced next 
year, said Nick Tate, chief 
executive of the School Cur- 
riculum and Assessment 
Authority. National curric- 
ulum tests had disclosed 
continuing weaknesses in 
skills such as division. 

At age 14 a significant 
proportion of pupils were 
unable without a calculator 
to solve problems requiring 
division and multiplication 
of a two-digit number, he 
said. The use of calculators 
was specified in the 
national curriculum and 
should continue, but teach- 
ers needed to think more 
carefully about bow they 
were used, particularly in 
primary schools. 

With university profes- 
sors calling for drastic 
action to stop what they see 


as a deterioration in school 
maths standards, the au- 
thority is bolding a confer- 
ence next week to debate 
future curriculum and 
teaching methods. Mr Tate 
said there would be no far- 
ther curriculum changes 
for five years. 

The 1995 tests did not 
show marked improvement 
or decline in standards. 

The authority believes 
that testing of seven, 11 and 
14 year olds in maths and 
science has been accepted 
by teachers and parents. 
Nearly 2 million pupils 
were tested this year. 

But the Government has 
made concessions to 
English teachers over “un- 
popular" Shakespeare 
tests. New methods of as- 
sessing 14-year-olds on 
their knowledge of Shake- 
speare win be tried, Includ- 
ing conrsework. The 
National Association of 
Teachers of English wel- 
comed the trials but said 
more resources were 
needed for assessment. 


Breast cancer. Percentage of DHA's within each region where mortality 
rate Is higher than England average. 


Average 


1 Anglia & Oxford 

2 Northern/Yorkshire 

3 South Thames 

4 West Midlands 

5 North Thames 
6 Southwest 

7 Trent 
8 Northwest 



Sourer Labour F3ny 


100,000 of the population. 

Three authorities have 
breast cancer mortality 
rates over 40 per cent 
higher — South Essex (125). 
North West Surrey (122) 
and Mid Surrey (121). One 
authority. South West 
Surrey, has a rate of 45 
cases per 100.000 — almost 
half the English average. 

Mr McLeisb said the vari- 
ations raised questions of 
access to screening services 
and access to specialist 
care, which gave the best 
chance of survival. 


“This information flies in 
the face of a recent govern- 
ment claim that there is lit- 
tle variation in breast can- 
cer mortality around the 
England and Wales av- 
erage. 

“It is a matter of urgency 
that we have an informed 
debate about these wide 
variations. The public will 
want to know what the 
Government is doing to en- 
sure their own targets are 
met and how these targets 
can be unproved on,” he 
said. 


‘Extra subsidy 9 
for rail buyer 


Keith Harper 
Transport Editor 


T HE Government is pre- 
paring to underpin the 
first private takeover of 
a railway line with increased 
subsidies to maintain current 
services, it emerged last 
night- 

Rail sources close to the 
successful bid by the bus 
group Stagecoach for South 
West Trains insisted that the 
company had no intention of 
reducing services, and that 
ministers had promised to en- 
sure that it had the best poss- 
ible start by increasing the 
£70 million a year already 
received by British Rail for 
this section of its operation. 

The franchise covers ser- 
vices out of London Waterloo 
to Southampton, Guildford, 
Salisbury. Weymouth, Dor- 
chester and Exeter. The fran- 
chise director, Roger Salmon, 
who would have to apply to 
the Department of Transport 
for extra money, would have 
no difficulty in obtaining it 


He is expected to announce 
the first three franchise buy- 
ers — for South West Trains, 
London, Tilbury and South- 
end, and Great Western 
Trains — next week, as long 
as the High Court does not de- 
cide to grant a judicial review 
of services. 

But the Save Our Railways 
campaign by local authorities 
and unions is presenting its 
case against cuts in services 
in the court today. 

If the court grants the judi- 
cial review, the privatisation 
process would be delayed still 
farther, and Stagecoach 
might have to resubmit its 
bid. The decision is expected 
by the end of the week. 

The sales of the first seven 
of the 25 passenger franchises 
are in band, but BE has not 
been ruled out as a bidder for 
future franchises. 

So little interest is being 
shown by the private sector, 
because of the political uncer- 
tainty surrounding rail priva- 
tisation. that BR could 
emerge as a bidder for Chil- 
tem and South East 


Tory MP ‘conspired to hide 
facts of affair with doctor 9 


Alex Bellos 


T HE Conservative MP 
David Ashby and Ciaran 
Kilduff implicated themselves 
in a gay affair by constantly 
being “economical with the 
truth", it was alleged 
yesterday. 

They conspired to withhold 
crucial facts from legal state- 
ments — such as the time the 
MP picked Dr Kilduff up from 
Heathrow airport, London — 
because they had something 
to hide, Richard Hartley QC 
told the High Court 
Mr Hartley, for the Sunday 
Times, said in his opening 
speech that this connivance 
was a core part of the evi- 
dence against Mr Ashby, who 
is suing the newspaper for al- 
leging he is gay. 

It denies libel, claiming Mr 
Ashby is “hypocritical, a liar 
and homosexual". Mr Hartley 
told fiie jury he did not think 
it defamatory to call someone 
gay. but if they disagreed he 
had enough evidence to jus- 
tify the allegations. 


A tape recording of a con- 
versation between Andrew 
Gallagher, a private detective 
hired by the Sunday Tunes, 
and Robert Sheridan, the 
long-time American boy- 
friend of Mr Ashby's late 
brother Brian, was played in 
court 

In it Mr Sheridan, of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, said he met 
Dr Kilduff with Mr Ashby at 
Newark airport in 1992, con- 
tradicting the doctor’s evi- 
dence in court Mr Sheridan 
added that the MP had never 
given him any indication that 
he was gay. 

During the recording, made 
secretly, Mr Sheridan savages 
the women in the Ashby fam- 
ily — who started the allega- 
tions of homosexuality — call- 
ing David’s wife Silvana a 
"bitch". He describes the 
MR’S sister, Lynne Gar ling, as 
"cuckoo”. 

“Lynne has power through 
the viciousness of her talk. 
She has already driven one 
man to suicide. She just won't 
stop." 

The case continues today. 
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6 WORLD NEWS 

Migrants 
shot dead 
on border 


John cuttings 


C HINESE migrant 
workers have been 
shot and killed in a 
riot near the Hong 
Kong border after clashing 
with local Chinese who are 
growing rich on their labour. 

Police In the Shenzhen 
special economic zone opened 
fire with automatic weapons, 
according to Hong Kong 
reports, after the impover- 
ished peasants from central 
China brawled with villagers. 

By yesterday four people 
had died from the dashes 
which took place at the week- 
end, causing at least 100 other 
casualties. Migrants com- 
plained that hospitals were 
demanding Large rash pay- 
ments before they could be 
admitted for treatment 
"In the eyes of the police, 
we are worse than dogs," one 
migrant worker told Hong 
Kong’s Oriental Daily News. 

The economic zone has 
taken off in the past decade 
largely by using cheap peas- 
ant labour from outside to at- 
tract foreign Investment and 
fuel a construction 
programme. 

In many villages, the origi- 
nal inhabitants now live at 
Hong Kong standards, em- 
ploying migrant workers to 
farm their Helds or work in 
rural sweat-shops. 

The trouble started in Long- 
gang, 20 miles from die Hong 
Kong border, when a Shenz- 
hen man drove his motorbike 
over a stretch of new road 
being surfaced by migrant 
labourers. 

Villagers rushed to his aid 
as a brawl developed. Rioters 
are said to have stormed the i 
local Communist Party head- 
quarters while police counter- 
attacked with automatic 
weapons. 

Migrant workers in Guang- 


don € are now believed to 
number 12 million — one- 
sixth of the indigenous 
population. 

For years groups of mi- 
grants have been a regular 

sight in village and town cen- 
tra*. squatting at the roadside 
m hope cf employment 

But migrants are now 
□lamed for a growing crime 
wave and kept under much 
tighter control, Ifeey are not 
ahhwed resident status and 
must carry three separate 
identity cards at all times. 

Many of the migrants in 
Longgang come from the 
neighbouring inland province 
of Hunan where average 
wages are less than one-fifth 
of Guangdong rates. 

Poor rural counties in 
Hunan have signed contracts 
with Guangdong entrepre- 
neurs to supply contract 
labour. Migrants wor king in 
rural factories are housed in 
primitive dormitories: there 
have been fires in which 
dozens were burnt to death. 

The Shenzhen zone was vis- 
ited yesterday by Fidel Castro 

WhO Is making his first visit 

to China. Shenzhen papers 
quoted him as saying he was 
“stunned” and that “Shenz- 
hen has created a miracle un- 
matched in any other place in 
the world”. 

Mr Castro says he wants to 
study China’s experience and 
— paraphrasing the Chinese 
slogan — will seek to create 
“socialism with Cuban char- 
acteristics”. 

Many Chinese argue that 
economic growth must rely 
on the extensive use cf peas- 
ant labour and point out that 
their earnings help to im- 
prove life for the families 
they leave behind. 

But they admit that beg- 
ging, sex traffic and exploita- 
tion have also become part of 
“socialism with Chinese 
characteristics”. 


Taiwan tries to 
forget Chiang 


Andrew Higgins 

meets an admiring 
survivor of a 
despotic dynasty 

I T WAS not quite an earth- 
quake or a plague c £ lo- 
custs, the natural disasters 
traditionally held to mark the 
demise of a dynasty in China. 
But the fire earlier this year 
at Taipei's Grand Hotel still 
seemed a sign that heaven’s 
mandate had been lost 
Flame engulfed the tiled 
root devoured plaster dragon 
heads and turned a national 
m onumen t built as Chiang 
Kai-shek’s answer to Bel] mg’s 
Forbidden City into a spectac- 
ular bonfire of ersatz imperial 
vanity. 

Chiang and his family ruled 
C hina , and then a shrunken 
domain on Taiwan, for more 
than €0 years. Today, amid 
raucous democratic reform 
and a flood of new books pillo- 
rying their name, the lone 
survivor of those years erf 
near-absolute power is a man 
of 79 who frets about being 
evicted from a grace-and- 
favour house on Taipei’s 
Yuanming Mountain. 

General Chiang Wego is the 
sole surviving son of the late 
Chinese generalissimo. Na- 
tionalist Party (KMT) despot 
and founder of a family dy- 
nasty that produced two pres- ; 
idents and left its name on 
Taipei airport, sports stadi- 1 
ums. parks and schools 
across Taiwan. He has not 
been back to China since he 
fled Shanghai in May 1949 to 
escape communist troops. 

Chiang Kai-shek’s bald 
head still decorates coins, 
banknotes and stamps. But 
even his sou admits reluc- 
tantly that the old order is 
dead. "The Chiang generation 
has gone." 

He pours scorn on what he 
sees as its unworthy succes- 
sor. Lee Teng-hui, Taiwan's 
current president and leader 


of a new-look KMT which still 
runs Taiwan but has allowed 
democracy to erode its grip. 
In Saturday's elections it 
came close to losing its parlia- 
mentary majority. 

“They still call themselves 
the KMT. They stole the name 
KMT and are still using it. 
They are making other people 
think they are the KMT. Actu- 
ally it is only a name.” he 
said. “This is no longer a de- 
mocracy. I can’t find a name 
to describe it It has gone so 
for that apparently everyone 
has the freedom to do any- 
thing. That is not democracy; 
it is a mob." 

When Taiwan voted for a 
new legislature, he cast his 
ballot with disgust across the 
road from a mamoth shrine to 
his father in central Taipei. 
Although a member of the 
KMT for six decades, he now 
cheers its enemies, a group of 
rightwing defectors called the 
New Party which embraces 
mostly old ambitions, such as 
unification with China. 

Even the New Party tries to 
distance itself from Chiang 
Kai-shek and his legacy. “The 
family is not very popular 
here,” said Wang Chien- 
shien, the party's candidate 
for presidential elections next 
year. "It should know it place. 
It belongs to the past" 

For the KMT, Chiang Kai- 
shek presents much the same 
riiinmma as Mao for the Chi- 
nese Communist Party: it 
dumped his legacy but fears 
that denouncing him would 
shatter its legitimacy. Each 
year on April 5 Taiwan still 
goes through the motions of 

tpnrking the anniversary of 

his death in 1976. 

“The only big mistake my 
father and brother ever made 
was to die too early," says 
Chiang Wego. About the only 
other staunch de f e n der of the 
family reputation is his step- 
mother, the redoubtable Ma- 
dame Chiang Kai-shek, now 
aged 96. Disgusted by Tai- 
wan’s disrespect, die emi- 
grated to the United States in 
1991. 


Gulf rifts show as Qatar’s 
emir walks out of summit 


Kathy Evans 

I N AN unprecedented dis- 
play ctf disunity among the 
leaders of the Gulf states, 
Qatar's emir. Sheikh Hamed 
bin KHalife al-Thani. walked 
out of the closing session of a 
Gulf Co-operation Council 
summit in protest at its final 
oo mmini qufi. 

It was not immediately 
clear whether foe walk-out 
was prompted by the commu- 
nique’s strong anti-Iraq tone 
or the appointment of a Saudi 
national as the council’s next 
secretary-generaL 
Annual s ummi ts between 
the region’s kings, sheikhs 
and emirs are ceremonial af- 
fairs designed to demonstrate 


Gulf unity. But in the past 
year differences have 
emerged between Gulf leaders 
on foreign policy, particularly 
towards Iraq, Iran and Israel. 

Qatari officials said yester- 
day that letters had been sent 
to Golf leaders arguing that it 
was Qatar's turn to head the 
council. Many Gulf nationals 
believe foe body is dominated 

by Saudi views. 

Relations between Qatar 
aru\ the Saudis have not been 
good since clashes on the bor- 
der a year ago. Having over- 
thrown his father in a peace- 
fill coup this summer, foe 
young S heikh Hamed bag pur, 
sued a vigorous foreign pol- 
icy, seeking ties with Israel 
! and ™gin*amlng good rela- 
tions with both Iran and Iraq. 
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In the balance . . . Indian Muslim women carry scales of justice in New Delhi to mark the third anniversary of the destruction of the Babri mosque in Ayodhya by Hindu extremists 


Furry animals in 
Australia face 
a brighter 
future as 
scientists plan 
to save them 
by putting 
them on the pill 


Christopher Zinn hi Sydney 


INSTEAD of killin g mil- 
I lions of kangaroos with 
bullets, Australians may 
start firing contraceptive 
pellets at them. 

Scientists at the just- 
opened Marsupial Co-oper- 
ative Research Centre is 
Sydney also hope to save 
endangered species, such as 
the northern hairy nosed 
wombat, by developing new 
fertilisation techniques. 


There are more than 140 
species of marsupial in 
Australia, ranging from 
tiny mice to kangaroos. At 
least 10 per cent are under 
threat of extinction due to 
disease, loss of habitat and 
introduced predators such 
as foxes and cats. 

The director of the cen- 
tre, which is funded by fed- 
eral government and bust- 1 
ness for the sake of the : 
national economy, culture 
and tourism, said livestock 
formers were losing up to 


£250 million a year to 
kangaroos: 

Professor John Rodger, 
the director, said: “Farm- 
ers have traditionally dealt 
■with this by shooting kan- 
garoos or using poison 
baits. Apart from being in- 
effective these methods are 
increasingly unacceptable 
for animal welfere reasons. 
Contraception would be a. 

humane solution.” 

The biotechnology of 
marsupial birth control is 
different from that of other 


animals, but Prof Rodger 
1 es tima tes that within three 
to five years contraceptive 
pellets could sterilise kan- 
garoos in problem areas. 

The centre will also try to 
control the brushtail pos- 
sums which were intro- 
duced into New Zealand to 
start a Air industry in die 
19th century and are now 
damag in g crops and natu- 
ral habitats. 

The emphasis at the cen- 
tre is to develop genetic and 
reproductive techniques to 


boost the fertility of endan- 
gered species. 

This- may involve the arti- 
ficial insemination of mar- 
supials and attempts to col- 
lect sperm and embryos. 

In New South Wa les, 
where millions of rabbits 
have died from a virus that 
escaped from biological 
control experiments. 
l nati onal paries and wildlife 
experts are due to meet to 
draw up a list of species 
which may now be at a 
greater risk from predators. 


Currys 
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A GOLDENEYE HOLIDAY 

Enter our 007 scratchcard contest - free 
when you ask for a demonstration of 
Cinema at Home in-store. Everyone's a 
winner with discount vouchers plus the 
chance to follow in James 8ond's footsteps. 


TOSHIBA 

Cinema at Home 
TV and Video Package 

28" Dolby Pro-Logic 
Surround Sound TV with Fastext 

66cm visfcle screen size. 

A viewing experience so realistic you'll 
think you're at the movies. Huge screen 
performance combines with surround 
sound technology including superwoofer. 
You can enjoy a big 55 watts RMS output 
and choose your stereo mode: 'Stadium' 
for sports events; 'Hall' for a classical 
concert; Theatre' for drama. Everything 
you want for great entertainment 
Model 2857. CURRYS PRICE £999.99. 

PLUS 

4 Head Nicam Stereo Video 
with VideoPlus 
Video excellence and all the features 
including one-touch record, on-screen 
programming, index search and audio 
dubbing. 

EXCLUSIVE* 

Model V304B. CURRYS PRICE £399.99. 
PACKAGE PRICE 


12 MONTHS 0 % INTEREST 

20% DEPOSIT A 12 DIRECT DEBIT 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS OF £93.27. 




£8 MGM/CANN0N CINEMA TICKETS 

when you buy any Surround Sound TV 
and Nicam Stereo Video. - 

(Golden Eye O IMS Danjaq. bic. A United AnfeS Corporation 
AH Rights Reserved. Cun Symbol « 1982 Danjeq. Inc. ft United 
Aitte Corp orati o n. ) ... 
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plummet, Chirac urges charity while air passengers face delays 



Dole loses 
support lor 
Bosnia vote 


Martin Walker 
fai Washington 


Homeless in Paris . . . Pierre, Fernand and Jeannot (from left to right), and their poodle Fifi, warm themselves on the banks of the Seine yesterday photograph: lion el cironneau 

Travellers fly into chaos 


Winter puts the locked 
out homeless in peril 


T HE Clinton adminis- 
tration and the 
Republican leader- 
ship made common 
cause yesterday in the face of 
a Senate revolt against Amer- 
ican troops in Bosnia, after 
Senator Robert Dole was 
forced to withdraw his draft 
resolution in favour of de- 
ployment due to lack of 
Republican support. 

President Clinton, assured 
only last week by Mr Dole 
that the deployment would 
liave bipartisan support now 
faces the prospect of going it 
alone. Sending 20,000 troops 
without the support of Con- 
gress would leave him ex- 
posed to criticism if the 
troops meet resistance. 

Mr Clinton has already 
bowed to Republican insis- 
tence on an extra $7 billion 
(£4.6 billion) on the $243 
billion defence budget to fi- 
nance the mission. 

Mr Dole is the victim of his 
own presidential ambition. 
Most of his rivals for the 
Republican nomination are 
campaigning hard against 
sending troops. 

He has also lost the support 
of his deputy in the Senate, 
Trent Lott of Louisiana, the 
Republican whip. This is the 
first time he has publicly 
challenged Mr Dole. 

“1 have consulted my con- 
stituents, my conscience and 
the situation and I am just not 
comfortable." Mr Lott said. 

Mr Dole will try to schedule 
the vote again next week as 
the Clinton administration 
rallied former presidents 
George Bush, Jimmy Carter 
and Gerry Ford, and General 
Colin Powell, to back 
deployment. 

But the military and for- 
eign policy establishment are 
not happy about the Bosnian 


mission. They say the issue is 
US credibility and its ability 
to follow through on a presi- 
dential commitment, rather 
than the merits of the Ba lk a n 
peace plan. 

Mr Dole's resolution could 
hardly be more grudging. 
“Right up front, it says that 
we don’t agree with the presi- 
dent's policy. But that's his- 
tory. The president has made 
a commitment That’s what 
we’ll be supporting," Mr Dole 
said yesterday. 

His resolution also prom- 
ises that the US will run an 
operation, separate from 
Nato. “to provide equipment 
arms, training and related lo- 
gistics assistance to enable 
Bosnia to provide for its own 
defence”. 

The efforts to win over 
reluctant senators have been 
intense. The Pentagon has 
sent generals to explain the 
advanced technology equip- 
ment being deployed to 
reduce US casualties. They in- 
clude tanks equipped to blow 
up mines, anti-sniper teams 

and U-2 spy planes. They have 
prescribed briefings on the 
medical corps’ field hospital 
system, with the assurance 
that the US army can bring 
its casualties to the operating 
table faster than the average 
American road accident or 
heart attack victim. 

The state department 
pointed out that the nasty Jobs 
were being left to others. The 
French will police Sarajevo, 
the Russians will hold aside 
the two hostile shoulders of 
the Posavtna corridor, and the 
British will cope with Muslim- 
Croat tensions. 

Mr Dole can probably win 
60 votes for the resolution to 
support the Bosnian mission, 
but he depends on Democrats. 
And as a presidential candi- 
date, he dreads his Republi- 
can rivals being able to dub it 
Dole's war as the primary sea- 
son begins. 


Metro stoppages 
have exposed the 
capital's worst-off 

Paul Webster 

in Paris reports 

W ITH the onset of 
freezing weather, 
the week-long Paris 
underground railway 
strike threatens disaster 
for the capital’s homeless, 
who are faced with locked 
gates at their traditional 
day-time refuges. 

President Jacques Chirac 
urged the government yes- 
terday to help the _ home- 
less, as the humanitarian 
movement Mfedicins du 
Monde warned that hun- 
dreds of men and women 
had no shelter for the 20 
hours of the day when 
Metro stations were usu- 
ally open. . . 

Mr Chirac asked the gov- 
ernment "to be especially 
concerned by the situation 
... of the least fortunate,” 
the government spokesman 
Alain Lamassonre said 


after a cabinet meeting. 
“Because of the arrival of 
the first wave of cold 
weather, the president indi- 
cated that the the problem 
of our homeless citizens 
was very acute,” he said..- < 

Medicins du Monde has 
warned that lives could be 
in danger. Its appeal fbr 
emergency day-time accom- 
modation, as well as night- 
time access if the tempera; 
ture fall further, has 
revealed other setbacks for 
the destitute. 

Apart from the desperate 
hunt fbr warmth during the 
strike, the homeless, 
known as SDF or sans do- 
micile fixe (no fixed abode), 
have been dismayed by a 
drop in receipts fbr Big 
Issue-style magazines and 
the impossibility of busk- 
ing and begging on the 
underground. 

“Sales of SDF magazines 


have dropped by more than 
half;” a street vendor for 
La Rue explained. “There’s 
no public transport to get 
to printing offices to pick 
up copies. Beggars com- 
plain no one is giving hand- 
outs — they’re too wrapped 
up in their own troubles.” 


The appeal for refuges 
resulted in the opening of 
the disused Saint-Martin 
Metro station near the Bas- 
tille, to assemble homeless 
to . be taken to suburban 
hostels fbr the night. - 

But the humanitarian aid 
minister, Xavier Emman- 
uelH, said he was worried 
lack of public transport 
would make it difficult for 
the needy to travel to as- 
sembly areas. A help phone 
number for the homeless 
was deluged with 830 calls 
on Tuesday, he added. 

Special buses have been 
chartered to patrol the 
streets looking for people 
sleeping rougb. But there 
appeared to be no likeli- 
hood of Mdtro stations 
being opened specially, al- 
though some heated train 
carriages have been turned 
into dormitories at main- 
line stations. 

Patrick Henry, a doctor 
co-ordinating official help 
fbr the homeless in Paris, 
said he was glad the under- 
ground stations were inac- 
cessible. “The Metro is a 
trap. The homeless go 
underground and they never 
get back to the surface." 


as strike hits the skies |OSCE faces poll 

peace challenge 


All planes entering 
French airspace 
will be affected, 

Alex Duval Smith 

in Bordeaux writes 


RITONS flying to main- 
land Europe today and 
tomorrow are likely to 
face delays when airline staff 
and air traffic controllers join 
the strike against the French 
government. 

Air and ground crew work- 
ing for the state-owned Air 
France and Air Inter are stag- 
ing a 24-hour stoppage today. 
Tomorrow, passengers on all 
airlines entering French air 
space are likely to be hit by 
an air traffic controllers’ 
strike. 

Passengers on flights tak- 
ing off and landing yesterday 
in Paris — or which crossed 
air space controlled from the 
capital — faced delays of up to 
three hours. 

The disruption was caused 
by a one-day strike at Athis- 
Mons, the flight control cen- 
tre for Paris and northern 


France. A union spokesman 
at Athis-Mons. next to Orly 
airport said 60 per cent of air 
traffic controllers had taken 
action. 

Athis-Mons is one of the 
Dye international traffic con- 
trol centres — the others are 
at at Aix-en-Provence, Reims, 
Bordeaux and Brest — which 
control French air space. 

Georges Pont-Haurie. a con- 
troller at Bordeaux, said Brit- 
ish flights could be badly hit 
"All British aircraft flying to 
Spain have to communicate 
with us.” 

He said it was not clear how 
widely tomorrow’s strike call 
would be heeded. Only a few 
air traffic controllers joined a 
one-day civil servants' strike 
last week. But the dispute has 
intensified since then. 

Civil servants’ unions are 
critical of a plan by Alain 
Juppe, the prime minister, to 
trim the welfare system and 
charge more for health care. 

One measure which di- 
rectly affects civil servants is 
a new requirement to work 40 
yeans, instead of 37-and-a-half. 
to draw a full pension. 

During the 14-day indus- 
trial action led by railway 
workers, ground staff at Orly 


airport have twice blocked 
runways and employees of 
Air Inter have supported 
union strike calls. 

Other areas of strike dis- 
ruption include: 

TRANSPORT Still no rail or 
Paris public transport ser- 
vices. Bus and metro services 
restricted in main provincial 
cities. Stoppages to spread to 
Marseille, Nantes and Lille 
today. Limited Eurostar 
trains between Paris. London 
and Brussels. 
GOVERNMENT OFFICES 
Widespread stoppages by 
local authority workers. 

Bank of France expected to 
strike today and Friday. 
ENERGY Power capacity 
down by a third, with 22 nu 
dear reactors out of 64 on 
reduced output and one shut 
Power cuts reported in the 
Pyrenees, Marseille and 
Arles. 

PUBLIC SECTOR Postal offi- 
cials say 77 of 135 sorting cen- 
tres have been closed and 43 
disrupted. Several post offices 
are closed and 17 per cent of 
staff are on strike. 

France Telecom says 200 
technical centres are closed 
and 46 per cent of employees 
on strike. 


Ian Black 
Diplomatic Editor 


Big bad bogeys out of the woods 


Nathaniel Nash in 
RemsfeW, Germany 


G ERMANY’S woods 
have been fbr centu- 
ries the hiding place 
if the villains real and flcti- 
ioos that haunt the Ger- 
nan psyche. 

Now, say the P° Uce * 
obbers are coming out oi 
he forests. Roaming bands 
f Romanians who Jteve 
rassed into the country fr- 
ugally are breaking into 
he banks, post offices, 
hops and petrol stations of 


country towns like Rems- 
feld, and then escaping 
back into the woods. 

Their speciality is pulling 
safes out of walls, loading 
them on to stolen tracks 
and driving them deep into 
tiia woods, where they are 
broken open with sledge 
hamm ers. . 

“The problem we have is 
that we’re so near the high- 
way and surrounded by for- 
est” said J6rg Mfiller, the 
mayor of Remsfeld. Roma- 
nian bands have robbed the 
post office four times In the 

past few months. 


“They come here at night 
rob a store, and they’ve es- 
caped before the police can 
come. Within just a few 
kilometers there are five 
ways to get on to the high- 
way and there are forest 
trails where no one can 
find you.” 

The police say the bands 
may have been organised in 
Romania by former mem- 
bers of the secret police. 

“They are all very well 
trained in self-defence and 
skilled in high-speed get- 
aways. They know how to 
spring out of cars travel- 


ling at high speeds, and 
whenever they are captured 
they all give the same 
answer,” said Elans Wit- 
tich, who heads a special 
police investigating unit. 
“All this leads us to think 
they are being trained by 
experts in Romania.” 
Germans are less worried 
about the wHiHnns of marks 
lost in stolen goods than 
about the fact that out- 
siders have taken away 
their sense of security In 
the woods, robbing them of 
the pleasure of country 
walks. — New York Times. 
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Greek PM has 
tracheotomy 


Helena Smith In Athens 


T HE Greek prime minis- 
ter. Andreas Papan- 
dreou, was given a tra- 
cheotomy last night after 
doctors repeatedly failed to 
wean him off an artificial 
respirator. 

Sources at the Onassis 
Heart Hospital said they con- 
ducted the operation, which 
now requires Mr Papandreou 
to use a machine when he 
speaks, in a last-ditch effort to 
facilitate his breathing 
Since being rushed to the 
clinic 16 days ago, Mr Papan- 
dreou, aged 76, has been 
hooked to a life support sys- 
tem and has undergone kid- 
ney dialysis. 

The tracheotomy was 
thought necessary because of 
fears of secondary Infections, 
often sparked by prolonged 
use erf ventilators. But high- 
lighting the fading hopes for 
the veteran politicao, the 15 
experts treating him did not 
rule out his return to a 
respirator. 

"The prime minister's 
health has not got worse but 
the stability of his condition 
does not mean that it is im- 
proving.’’ one doctor said. 

Hospital sources said they 
hoped that, by the removal trf 
the air tube, he would cease to 
be bed-ridden. As is common 
with most patients, the prime 
minister is now suffering 
from severe back sores. 

Yet despite the seriousness 
of the case, his close aides, 
headed by his wife Dimitra 
iMlmi) Liani. insisted that he 


could still govern. Senior 
Socialists yesterday de- 
nounced suggestions that he 
should be[replaced- 

"A political problem has 
not yet arisen with Mr Papan- 
dreou’a illness.” Yannos Pa- 
pantonioq, the national econ- 
omy minister, said. 

Mr Papantoniou, who is 
overseeing the government's 
unpopular economic stabili- 
sation programme, added: 
“At some] point the issue will 
arise, but it is premature to 
talk about it now,” 

Although Mr Papandreou 
has vowed to remain in office 
from his sickbed, his absence 
has been blamed by constitu- 
tional experts for a power 
vacuum, (keek stocks plum- 
meted agcjtn yesterday. 

There if fierce infighting in 
the ruling PanheUenic Social- 
ist Movenjifint (Pasok), with at 
least three would-be heirs 
openly vying for the succes- 
sion .The new prime minister 
most be elected within three 
days of a leader relinquishing 
power. 

The increasingly public 
search fbr a successor has ig- 
nited the wrath of Ms Linwi 
who is Mr Papandreou’s 
chief-of-staff. Doctors con- 
firmed yesterday that she had 
pleaded with them to delay 
the tracheotomy to preclude 
such a scramble for power. 

As ho^es fbr Mr Papan- 
dreou have receded, she has 
summoned a host erf priests, 
bishops knd astrologers — 
often disguised in trigs and 
medics' overalls — to the in- 
tensive care unit where the 
prime minister lies. 


MPLJJMENTiNG crucial 
parts of Bosnia's complex 
peace agreement will be a 
huge and potentially risky 
challenge for the Organisa- 
tion for Security and Co-op- 
era tion in Europe, which 
holds its annual council 
today. Foreign ministers 
from the OSCE — with 54 
member states the world's 
widest bnt probably least- 
known security organisa- 
tion — meet in Budapest to 
approve ambitious plans 
for supervising Bosnia's 
elections and monitoring 
human rights. 

Tomorrow many of the 
ministers fly to London for 
the weekend peace imple- 
mentation conference, 
where many of the practi- 
cal arrangements for the 
post-war settlement and 
reconstruction are due to 
be finalised. 

Under Hungarian chair- 
manship, the OSCE also 
plans to draw up arms con- 
trol agreements to under- 
pin the settlement in for- 
mer Yugoslavia, which 
escaped cold war treaties 
because it was not part of 
the Warsaw Pact 
The Dayton peace accord 
provides for elections in 
Bosnia six to nine months 
after next week's signing 
ceremony in Paris, but it is 
up to the OSCE to certify 
when circumstances permit 
the polls to go ahead. The 
complexities of the post- 
war political arrangements 
mean that there will have 
to be five different elec- 
tions for national or federal 
bodies — and more if can- 
tonal and municipal gov- 
ernments are included. 

Hopes are high that the 
OSCE, embracing all Euro- 
pean countries, the US and 
Canada, will be up to the 
job. 

Istvan Gyarmati, the 
OSCE’s highly-regarded 
special envoy, said yester- 


day: “If we succeed, we will 
be established as one of the . 
most important and reli- 
able organisations, along . 
with Nato and the EU and 
others. If we fail, then we 
all fail, because the peace 
process win not succeed.” 

But the task is daunting. 
“Free and fair elections are 
the key thing," one West- 
ern diplomat said. “The 
OSCE will switch the lights 
to green. The whole thing 
stands or falls on it, and it 
is going to be a very diffi- 
cult job that will require a 
subjective judgment. You 
can’t have a Bosnian or a 
Serb veto.” 

Rough calculations sug- 


‘AII want to try to 
reverse this bad 
image of a 
talking shop’ 


gest an OSCE mission of 
more than 200 will be 
needed, including perma- 
nent representatives in Sa- 
rajevo and a strong pres- 
ence in 20 locations. The 
organisation has experi- 
ence of election monitoring 
and human lights work in 
the former Soviet Baltic 
republics, but continued 
violence has limited its suc- 
cess in Chechenia. 

Born as the Conference 
on Security and Co-opera- 
tion in Europe (CSCE) bn 
1975, it changed its name to 
OSCE at last year’s Buda- 
pest summit, which was 
marred by failure to agree 
on peacekeeping principles 
for the former Soviet Union 
and angry exchanges over 
Bosnia. 

"All governments are 
keen for the OSCE to go big 
in Bosnia and try to reverse 
this bad image it has as a 
talking shop,” said Tasos 
Kokldnldes of the Brttish- 
American Security Infor- 
mation Council. 


France warns Serbia to free 
airmen or face retaliation 


Reuter in Paris 


P RESIDENT Jacques 

Chirac warned the Ser- 
bian president, Slobodan Mi- 
losevic, yesterday that France 
would "draw all the appropri- 
ate conclusions" if its two 
missing airmen were not 
released rapidly. 

. Bis spokeswoman, Cather- 
ine Colonna, was not author- 
ised to give details but said 
there was no question of post- 
poning the December 14 sign- 
ing in Paris of the Bosnia 
peace agreement 
1 "The president had a new 
telephone call with President 
Milosevic on Wednesday 
morning [and told him] that if 
the two French pilots were 


not released In the coming 
days, France would'be forced 
to draw all the appropriate 
conclusions," she said. 

The two men have been 
missing since their Mirage 
2000 plane was shot down 
over the Bosnian Serb strong- 
hold of Pale on August 30. 

They were photographed 
alive in the hands of their 
captors, but the Bosnian Serb 
leader, Radovan Karadzic, 
said they had been kidnapped 
from a hospital and he did not 
know where they were. 

The French defence minis- 
ter, Charles Millon, told the 
senate that new efforts were 
under way to obtain the 
men’s release. If they foiled, 
Paris would take unspecified 
diplomatic action. 
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A battle on two fronts 

Strikes won’t dim French aim of monetary union 

JOHN MAJOR warned yesterday of drop by around 1.5 percentage points 
chaos and difficulty right across (the current premium France has to 
Europe ’ if mistakes are made over pay) thereby giving the economy, now 
moves towards a common currency. He suffering from 11.5 per cent unemploy- 
might well have been firing a broadside meat, a much-needed boost. It’s a seduc- 
at today’s Franco- German su mmi t in live alternative to a devaluation which 
Baden-Baden where Chancellor Kohl some analysts think will be inevitable if 
and the beleaguered President Chirac the Government loses the battle in thp 
are meeting to draw up a joint slate for streets. At the moment France is suffer- 
the forthcoming inter-governmental ing. all the had effects of shadowing the 
talks on the future of Europe. They are mark without any of the main benefits. 






expected to announce agreement on 
moves towards political union includ- 


The Bundesbank could, of course, help 
France — and the rest of Europe — by 


ing a dilution of the national veto on EU reducin g German interest rates today 
decision-making and increased powers or as soon as it is feasible. But it would 
for the European Parliament President be a brave, not to say foolhardy, Presi- 
Chirac threw in a sweetener yesterday dent who endorsed premature mone- 
by announcing that French nuclear tary matrimony while transport and 
teste, which have caused such domestic other vital services have been so dis- 
diffic ul ties for Mr Kohl, will end in rupted by France’s re-enactment of our 
February, three months before the orig- Winter of Discontent (No one suspected 
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WELCOME TO GREAT BRITAIN 


inal schedule. More intnguingly, there that this was what the President meant 
has also been speculation that Mr when he said he was going to put the 


Letters to the Editor 


Chirac, in a bold gesture of defiance to 
the rioters on the streets, will peg the 
franc to the mark thereby harnessing 
the massed foreign exchange reserves 


country back on its feet) 

What should Britain do if the franc 
and the mark were ever to announce 
their engagement? We should keep well 


Mr Hogg in a beef stew 


We know what’s on a man’s 
mind. Now what about women? 


of the Bundesbank in defence of the away from the wedding, but watch 


franc in advance of the Maastricht 
timetable. Even if this is not mentioned 
today — and it almost certainly won’t 
be — there is no doubt that such a 


developments with close interest to see 
if there are any lessons to be learned. 
Such a prospect has many attractions 
(of which lower interest rates is one). 


proposal has been examined in detail but only if the UK economy can estab- 


by Paris and Bonn over the past two 
years. It has the attraction to France 


lish a long track record of low Inflation, 
low unemployment, low budget deficits 


not only of helping to cement the and steady growth. We must never 


I WONDER how many of taminated offaL Mr Hogg him- understanding how to go 
your readers share my self said recently that he about it 

sense of disbelief in the could not give a “100 per cent Nick Fid des. 

Government's comparative categorical guarantee" that (Author, Meat A 
indifference to the BSE crisis, mad cow disease could not Natural Symbol.) ] 

Recent TV and press coverage spread to people. Edinburgh EH10. i 

has brought concern about Surely It’s time to throw 

public health to the fore again some real money at this prob- (fi^CIENCE still has no ' 
with little If any reassuring lem. What do we have to lose? understanding of the dis- 
noises coming from the Min- To content ourselves with ease or its mechanisms, 
is try of Agriculture. We are tidying up procedures in the Under these circumstances, 


G OSH, boys, it's tough, option not open to the male. 
What with taking a deep but they have always ac- 
ta reath to fit into only a hand- cepted the responsibilities it 
ful of sports pages every day, entails for them. 


them there's the business sec- 
tion and, let's face it news 
and analysis must barely 
cover your needs. 


Perhaps it is because the 
world of work has become in- 
creasingly stressful and unre- 
warding that men are in- 


You’re only allowed occa- dined to wonder what they 


stonal visits to the women’s 
pages, leisure and parents. 


are getting in return from 
female partners with wham 


Franco-German European project but 
also of heading off pressure to devalue. 
Such speculative reports were resound- 
ingly denied in Paris yesterday, but this 
doesn't mean there is nothing in them. 
It would be madness to announce even 
the possibility of a currency re-align- 
ment soon since it would provide a free 
meal ticket for the speculators. 

If the franc is eventually pegged per- 
manently to the mark in advance of the 
Maastricht timetable then France could 
expect its short-term interest rates to 


repeat the mistake we made by going 
into the Exchange Rate Mechanism at 
an artificially high rate in order to 
force changes in our economic behav- 
: lour. The French may be about to make 
the same mistake. Instead we should 
wait until we are sure that our own 
economic behaviour — particularly 
with regard to inflation — has been 
permanently altered before we apply 
for membership. Meanwhile the French 
may soon provide us with a free dry- 
run of what might happen to us. 


told by Douglas Hogg, Minis- i food-processing chain Is miss- bow can any responsible indi- 1 And now, you're being forced they share them earnings. 


vidual, even a politician, feel to struggle with a mere four They may also have noticed 
confident that feeding beef to pages of GZ, every day for five that women are not as we 
their children Is a wise thing days, in that riveting chroni- were taught to -believe, vic- 
to do, andto persuade die pop- cle, The Six Ages of Man. ttms of a “patriarchal sys- 
uiation at large that eating Surely that deserves a regular tern” bat. In reality, apower- 
Bridsh beef is safe, on no bet- weekly supplement all to it- fill force in the culture of 


their children is a wise thing days, in that riveting chroni- 
to do, andto persuade die pop- cle, The Six Ages of Man. 


1A#HATEVER the scientific British beef Is safe, on no bet- weekly supplement all to it- 
W arguments, the Govern- ter basis than the economics self? Well, we girls sympa- 


The disappearing Asian miracle 

Rice shortages have doubled the world price since January 


ter of Agriculture, that lug the point vidual, even a politician, feel to struggle with a 

tighter measures to control P Visick. confident that feeding beef to pages of GZ, every 

operations in our abattoirs Leslie Street Eastbourne. their children is a wise thing days, in that rivet 
are to be imposed. This does E Sussex BN22. to do, andto persuade die pop- cle, The Six Age 

little to address the feet that uiation at large that eating Surely that desenn 

the timebomb is already tick- lAfHATEVER the scientific British beef Is safe, on no bet- weekly supplemec 
ing. IV arguments, the Govern- ter basis than the economics self? Well, we gl 

Although we are assured ment stands no chance of of the livestock Industry? thise. We know hoi 
that research on BSE is being relieving public anxieties Should the latent catastro- be feeling, squeeze* 
increased from £5.4m to £6 .4m about beef and BSE as long as phe occur, it will not be ac- Yvonne Roberts, 
next year (an embarrassingly its primary concern is so ceptable for Gummer & Co to Englewood Road, 
small sum), scientists within manifestly to protect eco plead that they were acting on London SWlZ 9NZ. 
the Institute for Animal nomic interests before public the best available information 
Health researching possible health. Advisory bodies are at the time and in their per- I WAS delighted to 
links between “mad cow” dis- stacked either with business caption of the national inter- Ison of lad tidings 
ease and the human equival- representatives or with scien- est. The UK herd, both beef 4) that “feminism i 
kent Creutzfeldt Jakob Dis- tists whose funding is sub- and dairy, should be con- by everybody as c 


thise. We know how you must 
be feeling, squeezed for space. 
Yvonne Roberts. 


whichever class they inhabit 
If gay men have, indeed, 
been “welcomed with open 
arms by their straight 
brothers”, it is probably^ be- 
cause they suggest the possi- 
bility of liberation far men, of 


at the time and in their per- I WAS delighted to read (Sea- freedom from the need to sup- 
ception of the national inter- Ison of lad tidings, December port and protect a generation 
est. The UK herd, both beef 4) that “feminism is now seen dominated by ungrateful, 
and dairy, should be con- by everybody as outmoded”, carping females. 


ease, are facing job cuts of stantially dependent on com- demned as unfit for human It was always a dangerous 


around 10 per cent. 


merclal patronage: the public [ consumption and slaughtered and divisive creed, but I think 


Am 1 alone in finding all has therefore , rightly lost in its entirety to the last calf . 
this disturbing? 1 do not con- faith in their independence. Such action may seem dras- 


PhUip Ellis. 

San croft Road. * 
Eastbourne BN2Q 8HB. - 


fess to understand all the 


THE GOOD NEWS from Asia in recent [ new “super-rice” which produced glow- stentiated information avail- 


science involved, but, having the highly complex and deep- 
pondered with growing un- seated relationship between 
ease the small mwimt of sub- the consumer and the pro- 


BSE must be seen as part of tic, but it is better than the 
e highly complex and deep- potential alternative, and let 


decades has been the success of “mir- 
acle rice’’ in boosting production of the 


ing reports only a year ago was sup- 
posed to solve this contradiction but 


staple food for a billion and a half confidence has begun to sag. It still has 

people. But is the mirade finished now? to be cross-bred to cope with existing — ; — ' 

Suddenly there is a world-wide short- pests and diseases and even with luck Th© liC|ht©OUS 
age of lice which has led to a doubling will not be widely available until well , , 


in its entirety to the last calf, the change in attitudes stems Eastbourne BN20 8HB. • 

Such action may seem dras- from real-life experience, 

tic, but it is better than the rather than from portrayals \ A/HZLE I enjoyed your Six 
potential alternative, and let in plays, novels and films. V V Ages of Man series. I was 
Gummer pray to his God that Men have noticed that women alarmed by the exclusion of 
It is not too late. continue to want to be moth- us twenty-somethings. Are we 

Andy Smith. ere. supported for some time really a lost generation? 

St Albans Road. at least by either a man or toe Pete Carter (aged 23). 

Kingston-upon-Thames, state. Even In these times of 17 Menotti Street, - 

Surrey KT2 SHH. equal opportunities, this is an London E2. 


it is not too late. 

stantiated information avail- dneer. The Government is Andy Smith, 
able, it seems there could be foiling industry as well as toe St Albans Road, 
as much as a 50-50 chance of people by showing no sign of Kingston-upon-Thames, 
human infection from con- recognising this, let alone Surrey KT2 SHH. 


us twenty-somethings. Are we 
really a lost generation? 

Pete Carter (aged 23). 


of international prices since January. 
Only those countries which began later 
have not yet been affected. Vietnam 


into the next decade. 

It is possible that world food experts 
are talking themselves into a new 


expects to harvest 25 millio n tons of gloomy phase after a period of excessive 
rice this year, 4 per cent more than in optimism. Either way, the social and 
1994 and has been exporting rice since economic framework in which such 
1989. But China is having to import “miracles” are proposed is too often 


foreign rice for the first time since 1949 
and in Bangladesh and the PhiUipines 
it is a similar story. 


overlooked. The package favoured by 
the World Bank and other international 
agencies requires the expansion of com- 


and the riotous 


I TOO feel that some commu- 
nication in the hunting de- 
bate might be a good thing 
(Letters, December 6). Unfor- 
tunately, the suburban 
screamers are in danger of 
unwittingly destroying much 
of the environment we hold 
dear. Iam happy to take game . 


/a. 


Howard feeds my heroin habit 

I AM serving 33 months, ind- } got a problem but please don't 
irectly through my drug victimise us. 




mm 


I AM serving 33 months, ind- got a problem but please don't 
irectly through my drug victimise us. 
problem (Letters. November Simon A Levins. 

30). I have been a heroin ad- HM Prison Pentonville, 
diet since I was 17. 1 am cur- Caledonian Road, 
ready 30 and have been in London N7 6TT. 
two drug rehab detox units 

and used numerous outside V MIE ARE gravely con- 
drug agencies. I have even wWcemed that toe recent 
tried religion, but so for I cute in the Prison Service 


it u a oiuij. w- wu — -■ - - — ■ — m — ■?- — — haven t cracked it- 1 was due u, vuu ■* ■ 

Vietnam’s own achievements are put mercial crops, opening up markets to ^ Ie — 1 eat m . eat ■“ — , . . , for release in October 1996. vital prison programmes. We 

into context by the World Bank’s recent dominant Western suppliers and levels SSSf DUCiOl© Q06S Ofl 3 DIG auVentlir© JjjJ urine S? w " ndersta ” d 5 s . 1 a 

report on the environmental impact of of invent inagrlculturaltectaol- b ' u ° t “ rfiWA ta, 5laSftS5S 


budget would lead to cuts in 
vital prison programmes. We 


the country’s economic changes. The ogy often beyond the means of half the 
benefits of new market incentives com- population. The agencies also encour- 


bined with higher agro-chemical inputs 
are tailing off. Pesticides are being 
over-used in the Mekong delta and as 


age a free market in land as a commod- 
ity itself. These strategies tend to work 
against the interests of the small-holder 


that fox-hunting arouses OOOR Sarah! She, like L had 
strong passions. Perhaps if i trusted her valuables, in 
toe “antis" abandoned their my case a £130 camera, to the 


Am flight 103 in hold luggage. 


market forces take hold there is ten- who needs substantial state support 


dency to apply cheaper, more hazard- 
ous products. Making inroads into for- 
ests which are already under threat or 
opening up marginal land Is no answer. 

The limit ations of expanding land-use 
and chemical inputs have already been 
demonstrated elsewhere in Asia where 
the green revolution got under way 


including credit and better infra-struc- 
ture such as roads and storage facili- 
ties. China’s experience shows that the 
initial gains of restoring incentives to 
agriculture can wear off as new in- 
equalities emerge. And to whatever ex- 
tent the World Bank formula may work 
in Asia, it does demonstrably little or 


wildlife-destroying care and 
their absurd moralising we 
could sort things out in a civi- 
lised manner- 
Simon Collins. 

Stroud bridge Farm, Stroud, 
Petersfleld. Hants. 

S TEPHEN Dorrell is to 
reduce the number of NHS 


hold of a BA flight She, like L 
had her valuables nicked- 


Will those responsible for air- test it will be positive. 1 use 
transport security immedl- hard drugs every day in 
ately order a foil investiga- prison; drugs just go with the 
tion? The results must not be territory. When a prisoner is 


spring another snap urine cent already announced, 
test it will be positive. I use The main thrust can only 


fail an staff as this is the larg- 
est component of the budget 
Such cuts would curtail pro- 


But for the FBFs swift kept secret as they have been up in front of the Governor batioa, education and train- 
action, she would have in the case of Lockerbie on toe for a positive urine test he is ing of officers. It is vital that 


received a letter from BA’s excuse that publication would not offered help; he Joses 
Claims Unit advising her that prejudice a criminal trial. If remission and is kept in soli- 
BA does not accept liability the authorities will not do tary for a few days. It's not 
for valuables packed in regis- their duty, will the flight-crew that this isn’t a deterrent but 


for valuables packed in regis- their duty, will the flight-cn 
tered luggage. That is what unions force toeir hand? 
your cabin luggage Is for, that Rita and Martin Cadman. 


not offered help; he Joses the many excellent courses — 
remission and is kept in soli- addressing criminality, sec- 
tary for a few days. It’s not offending, and anger manag- 
that this isn’t a deterrent but ment — continue so that pris- 


managers. but will he also and duty free. It's a pity BA (Parents of Bill Cadman, 


earlier. There is also the demographic nothing for large areas of Africa. Ex- 
reality that while world population porting mange-tout, flowers and pineap- 
growth rates have declined to below pies to Europe and North America in 
two per cent per year, the expansion of exchange for expensive food imports is 
arable land is less than 0.2 per cent The hardly a long-term solution. 


A clear failure of commonsense 

But the Julia Somerville case puts the media on trial as well 

JULIA SOMERVILLE, the ITN news- are meant to be confidential. Necessar- 
reader, has every reason to feel angry ily so. Yet someone leaked the arrest to 
with the police. A procedure set up to the press. Suspicion still points to the 
protect children from pornographers police. There is a long tradition of such 
has ended up exposing her seven-year- tip-offis to the tabloids. The better- 
old daughter to unacceptable media known the name the bigger the incen- 
coverage. A roll of photographs taken tive. Yet even TV newsreaders have a 
by her partner of her daughter playing right to domestic privacy. The leak 
in the bath led to the arrest of the inquiry which the Metropolitan Com- 
couple after the police were tipped off missioner has set up should also look at 
by a fiiyn processor working for Boots, the unhealthy symbiotic relation sh ip 
Interrogation went on until 4am. The between the police and tabloid press, 
processor has subsequently been sns- The second issue is even more impor- 


reduce the bureaucracy ere- don't tell you that beforehand, 
a ted by his Government's All you can do, BA told me, is 
reforms? If so. I could go back try to claim on personal In- 


to doing what I was trained to 
do — nurse. Oh, I’ve just 
remembered. 1 lost my job as 
a nurse in 2991 when, as a 
result of the NHS reforms, my 
ward was closed. 

Miriam C Fenner. 

Queens Park Parade, 
Northampton NN2 6LR. 


su ranee. Sound advice, from 
the "World’s Favourite Air- 
line", or is this a vendetta 
against the Fergusons? 
Duncan A Ferguson. 
Glasgow Museums. 
KeJvingrove. Glasgow G3 SAG. 


killed on Pan Am flight 103.) 
Burnham Market 
Norfolk PE31 SDH. 

O N reading of the disap- 
pearance of the Duchess 
of York’s diamonds, it was toe 
considered opinion of our lit- 
erature class (reading Trol- 
lope this year) to advise Scot- 
land Yard to study toe case of 


with such a deep-rooted prob- 
lem it’s no incentive. 

Which brings me to what 


oners can be released better 
able to cope with their res- 
ponsibilities and avoid re- 


the Home Secretary is saying offending. Otherwise we run 
about cutting 5 per cent off the risk of releasing some 
the prison budget by phasing very anti-social prisoners, 
out toe probation service in David Abelson. 
prisons. Some of us want to Chairman, Board of Visitors 
give up drugs as it’s a miser- Co-ordinating Committee, 
able life and it only gets you 5 Pembroke Gardens Close, 
locked up. We know we have London W8 6 HR 


Y OUR Synod report (Car- place: 270 people were m Ur- 
ey’s attack widens mar- dered over Lockerbie by a 


"pHE thief could easily have Lizzie Eustace and to find 
I put a bomb in the jewels' their Patience Crab stick. 


their Patience Crab stick. 
Carol Polglase. 

61 Rosemellin, 


riage split. December 1) talks bomb smuggled on board Pan | Camborne, Cornwall, 
of “rightwing moralists" and 
“pro-family rightwingers”. , . 

Britain’s bogus story on refugees 

Ists" are right-wingers. After 

a period as a Labour political 1AAE HAVE thought for I refugee. By locking him up, 
education officer, I can testify V V some time the idea of the Home Office presumes he 


CO LONGFORD. IRELAND: oak and anchored at both end 
The wide stretch of brown, by poles driven through deep 


flat bogland was beautiful 
under great streams of light 
which revealed the deep 


holes. Wonder was the feeling 
uppermost, wonder at toe 
skill of these ancient road- 


a period as a Labour political l A/E HAVE thought for 
education officer, I can testify V V some time the idea of 
that the further leftwards one "bogus refugees" is just scare- 
goes in "the thinking left”, m angering (PM denies depor- 
the more rigidly moralistic tee 'dirty tricks’. December 6). 


gashes of darker brown left builders, at toeir artifects 
by the turf-cutters. We could found during toe excavation. 


E HAVE thought for refugee. By locking him up, distinguish no activity, no part of a chariot or cart, a 
some time the idea of the Home Office presumes he movement in this immense carved head on □ totem pole, 


are the views held. 

(CUr) Edward Vellacott. 
Dovecote House, 

London Road. Purfleet, 
Essex RM16 lSB. 


"bogus refugees" is just scare- is bogus, presumes he is un- flatness until we began to part of a plough. Timbers, the 
m angering (PM denies depor- trustworthy, and then fits the walk. Then we saw wrens, remains of other trackways 
tee 'dirty tricks’, December 6). foots to their prejudice. And robins flitting in the low nearby excavated and dated 
Our friend. Abiodun Igbin- now when the Facts don’t fit bashes — only a curlew's cry by carbon dendrochronology 
idu. is a case in point. Accord- . . . they make them up. br eakin g the profound go back to 4,000 BC. Inside the 

ing to the Home Office, he is The Idea that Britain wel- silence. It was different at the Centre we gaze at a perfectly 
untrustworthy because he 


flatness until we began to part of a plough. Timbers, the 
walk. Then we saw wrens, remains of other trackways 
robins flitting in the low nearby excavated and dated 
bashes — only a curlew's cry by carbon dendrochronology 
breaking the profound go back to 4,000 BC. Inside the 


comes genuine refugees, and Trackway Centre where preserved section of the 


pended after giving a tabloid an inter- 
view about the photos. Four weeks on 
— and after intense media coverage — 
the crown prosecution service has told 
Scotland Yard it would not be proceed- 


tant: it is the need to treat such alerts 
with more commonsense. No news- 
paper, apparently, has seen the photo- 
graphs but the CPS clearly disagreed 
with the police. Nakedness should not 


Essex RM16 lSB. came to Britain with a false refuses huge numbers of bo- human beings gathered to trackway, marvelling at the 

passport But without sup- gus claims , Is a more dubious learn about toe discovery at enterprise of the builders. 

\ A /ILL 1995 make 17B3 look port from the Nigerian mill- story than any refugee might Corleas, Kenagfa- We stood lis- Who were they? Where did 

V Vlike 1968? tary regime, how else coaid tell. ... toning, looking at the surface the Corlea Trackway go? No 


ing with a prosecution for indecent be confused with obscenity nor should 
photography. Which parent wouldn't be exhibitions of sexuality by small chil- 
angry with the police? dren be automatically labelled danger- 


Two things went wrong: a breach of ous. For many it does not signal an end 
confidentiality and a failure to apply to innocence but is merely a part of 
commonsense. All such investigations growing up. Context is crucial. 


Lionel M Redlt. 

20 Shakespeare Gardens, 
London N2 9LJ. 

I "THE temperature in Reykja- 
1 vik on December 5 was 28C 
(82 F). Is this a record? 

Steve Ni colie. 

University of York, 
Heslington, York YOl 5DD. 

We may edit letters, and regret 
we cannot acknowledge them. 
Please include a full address. 


toning, looking at the surface the Corlea Trackway go? No 


he have acquired travel docu- We should be clear that the spagaum moss with its anaer- one knows. It could have been 
ments? He booked a cheap British Government’s policy obic effect, down at the trench part of one of the four great 
flight to London that hap- is openly to reject 99 per cent where stretched the andent roads leading to ancient Ire- 


pen ed to involve a stop in Bul- 
garia. Conservative Party 


of refugees from Nigeria, trackway built in 148BC cov- land’s Royal Tara. One thing 
regardless erf their experi- ered over centuries by eo- is certain — without local 
ences, their fomlly situation crunching, blanketing, sznoth- initiative (I name Paddy 
and the dangers they face, ering but preserving bog. Egan) joined to archaeologi- 


land’s Royal Tara. One thing 


Central Office thinks this ences, their fomlly situation 
“feet" undermines his claim and the dangers they face. 


for asylum. The Home Office she 

From the start the Home we think its £ 
Office has treated him like a untrustworthy, 
criminal, imprisoning him in Sarah Woodhouse. 
Campsfield Detention Centre. Suke Wolton- 
They have not viewed his St Antony's College, 
case as a possibly genuine Oxford OX2 6JF. 


ences, their fomlly situation croachlng, blanketing, sznoth- 
and the dangers they face, ering but preserving bog. 
The Home Office should know This was no' wattle road. This 


This was no wattle road. This cal expertise, government 
was a highway constructed of funding, guardianship by the 
over 2,000 oak trees to the Office of Public Works, this 
mile, each tree spilt by driv- trackway would not have 
ing wedges along sides. Then been saved: this now “visible 
the great split sections were road of an un visible people". 


laid on runners of ash. birch. 


SARAB POYDJTZ 
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C S!?^. ONshn »“^ 

2 1 * Apartment of 

Health nracc n«* 


StenhoS 0 * 5 ' ^«*lf2home 

snassassris-, 


^!*®®5oer rang a Guard- 

ySSX2g£*» 

Efias? 

J^wttologbtSirBa> 



hn^j 11 yesterday, and 
{£ 2 ? f ■*“*»* that his beefy 
X^? ^hanged, Sfr 

Sssiffisr* 

s&ssssffiSMi. 

«g»edwe are about this. 

If?" ^-dire^tory for 
^^denly our 

JJ™ber has become widely 
“fffS- Now we’ll have to 
fet It changed.” After ”in- 
^tigatmg" the matter, the 
reported that it was all 

a misunderstanding •’ 

and thank God for that. It 
would be unbearable to 
{Junk that the Civil Service 
^somehow annexed itself 
to the Government propa- 
®anda machine, or been de- 
liberately vindictive to an 
elderly man with Irritating 
opinions. Or both. 


S HOULD a further 
“mis understanding” 
strike, it may hot be 
long before the Department 
fhags back once again to say 
that Sir Bernard has taken 
to telling BSE gags. . .like 
me one about two cows in a 
field. “What do you reckon 
to this mad cow disease, 
then?” said the first. “Noth- 
ing to do with me, pal,” said 
the other. ‘To a duck.” 


I MUST clarify an ambigu- 
ity concerning Oswald, 
the handkerchief with 
which Mail on Sunday edi- 
tor Jonathan Holborow ap- 
pears to engage in animated 
chat at times of stress. The 
hankie was not christened 
by the former shepherd 
hims elf but by members of 
his staff. As tohowit got its 
name, a fierce etymological 
debate splits Fleet Street 
into rival camps. The liter- 
ary faction believe Oswald 
to be a corruption of Osric, a 
sycophantic courtier in 
Hamlet wbo presses a nose- 
gay to his face during the 
fight with Laertes. How- 
ever. the political school 
postulates a theory that the 
handkerchief — whose..; 
owner in no way shares the 
world view of his brother 
Paul, a bastion of the Anti- 
Nazi League — was in fact 
named after Sir Oswald 

Nosely. 


J UST as the Govern- 
ment announces a dra- 
matic cut in the World 
Service's budget, this 
month’s edition of its 
monthly magazine, BBC 
Worldwide, has lost about 
third of its previous edito- 
rial space and had its page 
sizes reduced. Happily, the 
two events seem uncon- 
nected. For, as the editor ex- 
plains in his open letter to 
readers, the changes are 
“for all of you who asked us 
tn make it more portable”. 
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Who will grasp the 
nettles of power? 


Commentary 


Hugo 

Young 


L ABOUR is committed 
by many words to 
reform the constitu- 
tion. This is by far its 
most distinctive project. Yet, I 
suggested on Tuesday, the 
party has only a modest 
understanding of what this 
means, and the country much 
less. What then ran be done? 

Behind reform lies an idea 
that is terrifying to politi- 
cians. Reform means the re- 
distribution of power away 
from them. Other justifica- 
tions will be cited in its 
favour, such as more efficient 
government and untold bene- 
fit to the gross national 
product, but these ore second- 
ary and. in the case of the 
economy, speculative conse- 
quences. If reform is serious, 
it must consist of an assault 
on the accumulated executive 
power of a small political 
committee, the Cabinet, mak- 
ing every big decision in Lon- 
don, sheltered by a whipped 
parliamentary majority, its 
prerogatives unscrutinised, 
free from constitutional lim- 


its, unconstrained by a 
second chamber or any rival 
power-centre other than Brus- 
sels. This would be a rich in- 
heritance for any politician 
starved of power for 18 years. 
Yet Labour's words say the 
party is ready quite substan- 
tially to disclaim it. 

Hence there will be Free- 
dom of Information, bringing 
more accountability. Hence 
the Bill of Rights, incorporat- 
ed from Europe, widening the 
field in which British judges 
may say there are some 
things ministers cannot do. 
Hence Scottish and Welsh de- 
volution, removing some 
power from London. Hence a 
reformed second chamber, its 
role and functions re-consid- 
ered and its membership de- 
rived from a more acceptable 
principle than pure Inheri- 
tance or appointment. 

Quite plainly this is a 
national, not Just a party, 
agenda. It will need to be 
driven by a government, but 
has no hope of succeeding un- 
less it attracts a much wider 
constituency. Both the pro- 
cess and the substance pose a 
huge variety of options, espe- 
cially as regards Scotland and 
the House of Lords. From the 
handling of Parliament itself 


— how to beat procedural ob- 
structionism, whether to leg- 
islate piecemeal or attempt a 
Great Reform Act. how to 
make the turkey peers vote 
for Christinas — to the shape 
of second-chamber democracy 


or the contradictions inher- 
ent in a new Scotland/UK 
relationship, myriad vital de- 
tails are up for argument. 
Whether the result is a 
Labour landslide or a minor- 
ity government, there's no 
configuration at power after 
the next election that will en- 
able them to be settled simply 
by Tony Blair's Cabinet, even 
supposing it had clear 
answers, which it doesn’t 

Some preliminary work is 
going on outside strictly 
Labour circles. The Constitu- 
tion Unit, based at University 
College. London, has some 
foundation backing to sift the 
practical options. It consults 
widely and will publish 
reports, but its stall Is tiny 
and Its trajectory has the lim- 
its as well as virtues of a 
mini-civil service. Charter 88 
ebbs and flows as an expres- 
sion of extra-political feeling. 
But reform has yet to erupt as 
the popular answer to politi- 
cal discontents. Constitution- 
alists deliberate In a private 
world, still imperfectly' con- 
nected to the life of the mass 
of voters. 

Nothing in this alarming 
picture is likely to change un- 
less, as a wiiTiiTiniTri the politi- 
cians who believe in the 
agenda start working seri- 
ously together. Since the 
Tories oppose It entirely, this 
means Labour and the Lib- 
eral Democrats — who, after 
all, invented most of ft Yet 
Labour and the Lib Dems will 


collaborate neither publicly 
nor, for the most part, pri- 
vately. On the Lib Dem side, a 
ukase has gone out against 
any more contact. The reason 
for this is Labour’s attitude to 
the missing ingredient, elec- 
toral reform. Without some 
Labour commitment to that, 
the Lib Dems say, coHabora 
tion would be suicide. Why 
can't Mr Blair go beyond his 
promise of a referendum and 
indicate at least that he would 
not mobilise his government 
to defend the status quo? 

Dark murterings issue from 
the Lib Dem camp. Blair, they 
suspect, is a majority man 
after all: therefore his talk 
about new politics is empty: 
therefore he will put party be- 
fore reform. If he was serious, 
they say, he would recognise 
the obvious case for some ver- 
sion of proportional represen- 
tation as the key to keeping 
the joint enemy — the new 
and much more rightwing 
Tory party that will emerge 
— out of power for two and 


Dark mutterings 
issue from the Lib 
Dem camp. Blair, 
they suspect, is a 
majority man 


more terms. Without them, 
the Lib Dems add. Labour's 
own ranks are likely, espe- 
cially in Scotland and the 
more so as time passes, to 
erode any reform programme 
Mr Blair decides to attempt. 

For Mr Blair, it is said the 
Lib Dems are asking the im- 
possible. The leader's own at- 
titude to PR sits somewhere 
between agnostic and scepti- 
cal. but is not fixed. His prob- 
lem, however, goes beyond 
the personal. Even if he fa- 
voured PR, he could not at 
this stage commit to it with- 



Vows and values 


George Carey insists on the 
moral, religious and practical 
imperatives for couples living 
together to make the public 
commitment of marriage 



Y BRIEF speech 
to the General 
Synod last week 
about marriage 
__ and cohabita- 

tion has received a great deal 
of support in some quarters. 
In others, there is no doubt 
anger and resentment, per- 
haps especially among people 
who think I was out to con- 
demn cohabiting couples. I 
was not — and said so in my 
speech. 

Let me explain my position. 
As we remind ourselves in. 
almost every Church of Eng- 
land service, we are all weak, 
vulnerable to sin and in need 
of God’s grace and forgive- 
ness. 1113* is the posture in 


which we put forward our 
beliefs about what God wants 
us to be. All relationships — 
married or not — are less 
than perfect We are not deal- 
ing with perfection when we 
talk about human beings. 
And as a Church, as I empha- 
sised tn my speech, we are 
there to serve all people with 
humility and respect, what- 
ever their family circum- 
stances. God’s love is for all 
When His Church seems to 
reject or exclude people, we 
fell. 

But that does not mean that 
the Church is neutral as be- 
tween different family ar- 
rangements and lifestyles. 
The Church cannot be in two 


minds about marriage. We be- 
lieve in the faithful and exclu- 
sive commitment of a mar- 
ried couple to each other. 

And that brings me to the 
difference between marriage 
and cohabitation. The differ- 
ence is not to do with the 
quality of love. It is that mar- 
riage is a public institution, 
whereas cohabitation is pri- 
vate. Marriage, involving sol- 
emn vows before witnesses 
and public registration, is a 
recognition that the wider 
society is involved and has a 
stake in this family unit That 
is why society ensures that 
you cannot just walk out of a 
marriage but must go 
through formal divorce 
proceedings. 

Those who choose to co- 
habit on the basis that this Is 
a private matter and nothing 
to do with the wider society 
are, in my view, deluding 
themselves. For any couple 
cooing together to form a 
family will rely on the wider 
society In a thousand ways. If 
they or their children fell 


sick, society takes responsi- 
bility for providing health 
care. If they have inadequate 
income or no work, society 
steps in with financial sup- 
port Society will help educate 
their children, and help pick 
up the pieces and bear the 
costs if they go astray. The 
couple depends on society, 
and society in turn has a 
strong interest in the stability 
and fidelity of family life. 

As a Christian leader, I 
want to see the bonds of com- 
munity strengthened, not 
weakened. We best give effect 
to neighbourly love and ser- 
vice one to another in our 
social order if our mutual 
responsibilities and our mu- 
tual dependency are acknowl- 
edged and publicly recog- 
nised. I believe that it is right 
for society's faithful support 
for a family to rest in turn on 
public vows of lifelong com- 
mitment and fidelity, rather 
than on an arrangement 
which is private in status and 
which can be ended without 
any formality. Nor can I 


out Immediately splitting his 
party, and will not at any 
stage be able to guarantee 
Labour MPs' delivering 1L Be- 
sides, he fought to get the 
promise of a referendum 
through the party conference.’ 
a promise most people would 
have been happy to see 
quietly die, had he not spent 
important time ensuring it 
stayed alive. He is, it is in- 
sisted, sensitive to the value 
of Lib Dem support, and has 
never personally attacked 
them. But he thinks they have 
to make a choice with which 
he can't do much more to help 
them: are they prepared to 
wait for electoral reform to 
evolve as a by-product of the 
wider process, based on popu- 
lar demand, or do they insist 
that collaboration must wait 
on a promise he cannot give? 

Whether Tony Blair is at 

heart a multi-party man, 
ready at some stage to favour 
a voting system that would ex- 
press that preference, is an 
open question. He has no illu- 
sions about the certainty of 
single-party government in 
the first term, let alone the 
second. But he, like his less 
idealistic colleagues, will have 
mixed feelings about the sur- 
renders this reform entails. 
Other aspects he regards as a 
desirable evolution, but PR 
will never be a formula he em- 
braces with enthusiasm. 

Should this block reform 
now? Perhaps the Lib Dems 
should take more seriously 
the referendum opportunity 
Blair is pledged to give. 
Reform will be betrayed if the 
Jolnt-ness of the enterprise is 
denied by either side. Their 
manifestos are likely to com- 
mit them to programmes 
which in this area are almost 
Identical. Both now have a 
heavy responsibility. They 
must not abandon the effort 
to prepare both themselves 
and the country for what 
reform means, and to find a 
shared vision of how it will be 
brought to pass. 


regard such a private and 
provisional arrangement, 
whatever the quality of love 
the couple bear for each 
other, as the ideal framework 
for bringing up children. Do 
we parents not owe it to our 
children, as well as the wider 
society, to affirm publicly our 
unconditional and lifelong 
commitment to each other? 

I understand well that 
people cohabit in widely dif- 
fering circumstances and for 
different lengths of time. I do 
not ignore these differences 
and I do not suggest that 
people who cohabit are any 
less sincere or conscientious. 
But I do suggest that we are in 
trouble if many people start 
to believe that cohabitation 
and marriage are inter- 
changeable. Cohabitation 
cannot be marriage in all but 
name. The Church's firm 
teaching is that the institu- 
tion of marriage is at the 
heart of family life, and that 
those who wish to form an 
enduring family unit should 
make their relationship pub- 
lic in the institution of mar- 
riage. The quality of a 
relationship between two 
people is not the only impor- 
tant aspect of a family unit 
Recognition of the interest 
and involvement of the wider 
society, and the mutual res- 
ponsibilities of family and 
wider society, are also of 
great significance. The differ- 
ence between marriage and 
cohabitation matters. And the 
privatisation of marriage 
would be one privatisation 
too for. 

I also want to reaffirm the 
social and moral importance 
of marital fidelity, in which 
the ultimate physical Intimacy 
of sex is linked to the uncondi- 
tional commitment of mar- 
riage. These values are under 
relentless commercial attack. 
We face the constant promo- 
tion of advertising images and 
entertainment seeking to 
arouse sexual desire. 

I think the Church is right 
to reject these commercial 
and cultural pressures, how- 
ever unfashionable it might 
be. In my view, the severing 
of sex from total commitment 
has had costs in personal 
pain, exploitation, indignity 
and social breakdown which 
far exceed the supposed bless- 
ings of “liberation". The 
Church adheres to the convic- 
tion that sexual relationships 
are rightly understood as ex- 
pression and reinforcement of 
a lifelong, total commitment 
which is in turn foe best con- 
dition for bringing children 
into the world — and ex- 
pressed. in the public institu- 
tion of marriage. 


Dr Carey is Archbishop of 
Canterbury 


Home Office interference: an insider’s view 


Darius Guppy . 


L ORD Donaldson's 

article last Friday, 
concerning the Home 
e-cretary's continuing in- 
terference in judicial mat- 
ters, spoke of the dangsars 
inherent in Michael How- 
ard's attempt to transfer 
some sentencing powers to 
the Government, tinder the 
current system, he said, it 
L for the Home Secretary 
SdScMe when a Hfiw®- 
tence prisoner is safe tobe 
released, and remarked 
that this should involve 
“amongst other things, 
refusing to be swayed by 
media and other campaigns 
5 relation to particular 
cases”. He added: On cur- 


rent evidence, I do here 
have anxieties.” 

I am a prisoner who is 
almost three years into a 
five-year sentence. For 
reasons still . not entirely 
dear to me, my case has 
attracted disproportionate 
attention from the media. 
This has had certain conse- 
quences for the way I have 
been treated by the prison 
authorities, and my own ex- 
periences lead me to be- 
lieve that Lord Donaldson’s 
"anxieties” are well- 
founded. 

About a year ago, while 
an inmate of Ford open 
prison, I was due a six-hour 
“town visif ’ with my fam- 
ily. That visit was vetoed by 
the very highest levels of 
the Prison Sendee. My en- 


quiries with the Prison Ser- 
vice about the reasons 
prompted responses which 
were, bluntly put, untrue. 
In particular, it was flatly 
denied that the cancella- 
tion had been politically 
motivated; instead, a num- 
ber of transparently mis- 
leading excuses were put 
forward. Subsequent 
research by the Prisons 
Ombudsman, Sir Peter 
Woodhead, uncovered in 
secret memos at Prison Ser- 
vice Headquarters that the 
real reason had been to 
avoid possible embarrass- 
ment to the Home Secretary 
during the week of the Tory 
party conference in 
Bournemouth. In short, a 
photograph of me with my 
family in the News of the 


World would not look good 
for the Tories, desperate to 
be seen as the party of law 
and order. 

Now, if such machina- 
tions can occur at the high- 
est levels over something as 
trivial as a prisoner’s fam- 
ily visit, one can i mag i n e 
the potential for abuse in 
Mr Howard's proposals. As 
Lord Donaldson tactfully 
put it “Any increase in 
mandatory life sentences 
gives the Home Secretary 
additional scope for exer- 
cising the power of release 
politically.” 

I will be interested to see 
to what extent Derek Lew- 
is’s allegations of non-stop 
interference by Mr Howard 
in operational matters of 
the Prison Service are 


borne out in court Lord 
Donaldson hi g hli g hted the 
principle of the separation 
of powers so vital for "our 
unwritten constitu- 
tlon ".Therein lies the prob- 
lem. The time has come for 
a written constitution. 

It used to be considered 
safe to confer upon a tiny 
elite wide powers because 
people like Johnny at the 
Home Office could be 
counted on to do the right 
thing and not to abuse their 
power. Now while this was 
always an unsatisfactory 
assumption to make, in 
today’s world that assump- 
tion is plain crazy. Jo hnny 
is not the man he once was. 


Darius Guppy Is In HM Prison 
Sudbury. Derbyshire 1 


Boys who won’t 
be boys and 

girls who will 



Natasha Walter 


I N RETURN for their help 
in setting up institutions 
with the requisite disci- 
pline, the British army will 
have the pick of the criminal 
graduates of Michael How- 
ard’s brand new boot camps. 
Indeed, there is a thin, thin 
line between the young vil- 
lain and the young hero. 

Andy McNab. the SAS 
action man turned bestselling 
author, makes that very plain 
in his latest blockbuster. Im- 
mediate Action. One moment 
McNab is so keen to be 
streetwise that he is swiping 
money from his family, 
breaking into cars and 
houses, and being chased by 
the police. “As for as I was 
concerned I was in the gang," 
he comments nonchalantly. 
The next moment, he is so 
keen to be a good soldier that 
he is firing away at Irish 
paramilitaries and jumping 
on Latin American drag deal- 
ers. “I was there because I 
wanted to do something for 
my own little gang," he says. 
Well, your gang or mine?, the 
army seems to be asking. 

National Service has long 
been recommended by retired 
colonels in the Telegraph let- 
ters page as a technique for 
stopping red-blooded boys 
turning into thugs. But this is 
the first time in recent years 
that army life is seriously 
being touted as cure rather 
than prevention. Quite what 
happens when the young con- 
victs drift out again to civil- 
ian life 10 years later, hard- 
ened and still unbroken, is 
less clear. 

And how telling it is that 
the army is currently so des- 
perate for new blood. There is 
an interesting paradox at 
work here. On the one hand, 
our society laps up a glossy 
and highly coloured vision of 
army life; and on the other 
hand, hardly anyone wants to 
join up. Andy McNab’s mem- 
oirs,. with their gleaming pic- 
tures of shiny weapons laid 
out in fetishised detail, and 
their exquisitely painfhl de- 
scriptions of forced marches, 
desperate raids and revolting 
blisters, are number-one best- 
sellers week after week. The 
surprise television success of 
the year is Soldier, Soldier.' a 
aeries In which boys get to 
kiss girls and to drive around 
in natty vehicles with camou- 
flage paint all over their 
feces, firing at unidentified 
black people in the bushes. 

On the comfort of their so- 
fas, British boys thrill to the 
swagger and accoutrements 
of war, and yet British boys 
are also very glad to keep all 
the dirty work at arms' 
length. That paradox is 


clearly causing problems for 
the army. This year the force 
will be 4,000 short of the 13,000 
recruits it needs, and units 
going to Bosnia may be below 
combat strength. 

We tend to analyse culture 
of all kinds as though it can 
present a direct reflection erf 
social trends. And yet the car- 
icatured. almost camp ver- 
sion of masculinity sold by 
the Andy McNabs, Schwar- 
zeneggers and Tim Willockses 
of this world is quite out of 
step with the new male reluc- 
tance to live out such ideals. 
This mimics the feminine 
paradox of the 19th century 7 , 
when a caricatured version of 
fem inin ity — the Angel of the 
House — arose just as the 
modern femin ist was putting 
on her bloomers. 

So now boys can watch a 
film like the American splash 
hit Crimson Tide — in which 
beautiful young men in a kill- 
ing machine play war games 
on glittering screens — and 
they may not be taken in by it 
for a moment In fact this 
film and others like it don't 
seem to want to take us in; 
“it” re mains very distant 
“It" is a fantasy artefact a 
post-modern pastiche of war 
and anti-war traditions from 
Sega Games to Dr Strange 
love, in which soldiers even 
quote Star Wars plots to one 
another at the height of the 
tension. There is an abyss 
between such unreal glamour 
and the clear-sighted realism 
of the men who aren’t joining 
up. And of course there are 
countless writers and film- 
makers who write towards a 
less varnished truth. 

J UST recently Molly Din- 
een. In her slow, subtle 
documentary on army 
life. In The Company Of Men, 
revealed the petty crises and 
claustrophobic existence of 
soldiers to peacetime. And 
Pat Barker, in her Booker 
prizewinner The Ghost Road, 
certainly wrote about sol- 
diers; but these were shell- 
shocked. invalided-out sol- 
diers. with flabby legs and 
asthma and a penchant for 
writing poetry. 

What's more, women may 
have delivered the final blow 
to the old certainties of the 
boy soldier just last weekend, 
when scientists and trainers 
at the MoD’s Defence Evalua- 
tion and Research Agency 
concluded that there were no 
military roles women could 
not perform satisfactorily, in- 
cluding being paratroopers 
and commandos. By using 
new methods of physical 
training, women can be built 
up to the same levels of physi- 
cal fitness as men of the same 
size, and the women's com- 
munications skills were 
much better. Getting women 
into the front line could alle- 
viate the army's recruitment 
problems — although happily 
they’re unlikely to go there in 
any numbers. So let Andy 
McNab bounce about on the 
bestseller lists; but roll on the 
new Britain, a flabby, asth- 
matic sort of country, in 
which men dare to be soft 


Send a baby box to 
Bosnia this Christmas 



disinfectant, nappies, washing 
lr materials - not what you’d 
think of giving someone for 
Christmas. But for a desperate 
mother in Bosnia trying to 
keep her chUd safe from 
infection, these basic 
essentials would mean 
the world. 

Feed the Children will deliver 
your box directly into the hands 
of mothers in Bosnia - 
many of whom will 
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From builder to baron 


The Guardian Thursday: December 7 1995 


V ICTOR Matthews, 
who has died on his 
76th birthday, 
began his short but 
immensely profit- 
able career as a press baron 
when he was 58. ms was a 
rare achievement: he out- 
flanked Rupert Murdoch for 
control of a newspaper. When 
Lord Beaverbrook's son Sir 
Mas Aitken put the ailing Ex- 
press group up for sale in 1977, 
Murdoch wrote him a per- 
sonal cheque for £1.4m for a 
minority shareholding. Sir 
Max instead accepted a bid of 
£15m for the whole company 
from Trafalgar House, the 
building and property con- 
glomerate, which Matthews 
ran with Nigel Broackes. 

Matthews, totally inexperi- 
enced in newspapers, was pul 
in charge of the new acquisi- 
tion because, it was said. 
Broackes wanted to distance 
him from the rest of the 
group's activities. By that 
time the two men, although a 
successful team, were not the 
best of friends: in 1979 Mat- 
thews wrote a notably hostile 
review of Broackes's memoirs 
in the London Evening 
Standard. 

To press proprietorship 
Matthews brought the no-non- 
sense approach of the self- 1 
made builder that he was. He 
seldom read his newspapers 
(except for the racing pages) j 
unless he was told there was 
something about one of his 
friends in them. To the Irrita- 
tion of his editors, he would 
Judge the success or failure of 
the day's issue by counting 
the number of people he saw 
reading it on the train. He was 
a staunch Conservative and 
liked his papers to stick to the 
faith, observing famousl y: “By 
and large the editors will have 
complete freedom as long as 
they agree with the policy I 
have laid down.” 

The group had been losing 
money for years. Matthews 
tackled this by tighter man- 
agement and being tough with 
the print unions, although fall- 
ing short of the radical assault 
on their power that Murdoch 
was to make nine years later. 
His other attempted solution 
was a novel one: faced with 
spare print capacity and 
under-used but unsackable 
labour, be decided in 1978 to 
start a new tabloid, the Daily 
Star, which would be printed 
at the Express plant in Man- 
chester — the first uew daily 
paper for decades. 

Still more unorthodox was 
his decision to appoint Derek 
Jameson as the Star's editor. 
The previous year he had 
brought Jameson, a former 
working-class Londoner like 
himself, from the Daily Mirror 
to edit the Daily Express, in 
an attempt to halt its circula- 
tion slide. From its 1970 figure 
of 3.5 million, the Express had 
fallen to 2.6 million where it 
would soon be getting peril- 
ously close to its livelier rival 
in the middle market, the 
Daily Mail. Jameson pro- 
ceeded to drive the Express 
downmarket — one of the first 
of many sudden shifts of direc- 
tion under Matthews. 

Now Matthews was asking 
Jameson to edit two papers at 
once, one in Manchester and 
one in London. When Jocelyn 
Stevens, the peppery manag- 
ing director he inherited from 
the Beaverbrook ownership, 
told him this could prove im- 
practical, Matthews dismissed 
the objection. “It gives me two 
editors for the price of one,” 
he observed. 

His strictly commercial ap- 
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proach was underlined when 
he agreed, despite his deep 
political convictions, that the 
new paper should support 
Labour, because that was the 
politics of the North and its 
matn competitor, the Sun, had 
by then- switched to the Con- 
servatives. It was never a 
wholehearted commitment, i 
though. “You can support' 
Labour” he told Jameson, 
“but we don’t want you attack- i 
Ing the Tories.” 

Jameson eventually gave up 
the Express editorship to con- 
centrate on the Star. The new 
paper’s circulation hovered 
around the million mark 
until, in 1981, Matthews and 
Jameson made their most sig- 
nificant contribution to tab- 
loid journalism by introduc- 
ing a Bingo game, virtually 
doubling sales within weeks. 
Soon Murdoch, never slow to 
spot a winner, started Bingo 
games in the Sun, with bigger 
prizes, hitting the Star. 

In 1980 Matthews acted to 
stop one of the biggest drains 
in the company’s resources 
when he negotiated a merger 
of the Evening Standard with 
Associated Newspapers’ Eve- 
ning News, with the paper 
taking the Standard’s title. 
This turned two loss-making 
enterprises into a single prof- 
itable one. A few years later 
Lord Rothermere's Associated 
bought full control of the mo- 


nopoly Evening Standard. 

In 1982 Matthews separated 
the Express group from Tra- 
falgar House and floated it as 
Fleet Holdings, but not before 
firing Jocelyn Stevens for try- 
ing to organise a management 
buyout. Christopher Ware, 
then editor of toe Express, 
phoned Matthews to plead for 
Stevens to be kept on. “Man- 
agers are like site foremen,” 
Matthews told him wearily. 
“You win some, you lose i 
some.” I 

For a while he enjoyed toe 


‘You can support 
Labour,” he told the 
editor, ‘but we don’t 
want you attacking 
the Tories’ 


trappings of proprietorship, 
particularly the life peerage 
he was awarded by Margaret 
Thatcher in 1980. However, by 
floating toe company he had 
made it vulnerable to takeover 
and in 1985 David Stevens's 
United Newspapers won con- 
trol at a cost of £317 million, i 
more than 20 times what Tra- 
falgar House had paid for it 
eight years earlier. Matthews 
made a personal profit of £8 i 


million on the deal As for toe 
newspapers, they never pros- 
pered under his ownership 
| and have still not recovered. 

He married in 1942 and had 
one son. 

M ic h ael I wipm—i 

tan King writes* During their i 
heyday, Victor Matthews and 
Nigel Broackes were a corpo- 
rate double-act as famous — 
and feared — as Lords Hanson 
and White. They made an un- 
likely team: Broackes the ar- 
rogant public school-educated 
property man, Matthews the 
shy, working-class London 
builder. 

Born in north London, ele- 
mentary school took Mat- 
thews to Arsenal stadium, 
playing for Islington school- 
boys, and to an office boy job 
in a tobacco company. After 
war service in the Royal Navy 
Volunteer Reserve — he was 
at Dunkirk and on the 1942 
Dieppe Raid — he joined Trol- 
lope and Colls, one of the most 
famous names in construc- 
tion, as a trainee and rose to 
contracts manager. 

It was in 1960 that he bought 
his first business, Bridge 
Walker and Increased its turn- 
over 10 times within four 
years. In 1964 be did his first 
work with Broackes's Trafal- 
gar House. That company was 
a byword in the sixties and 


Birthdays 


mounted a number of high 
prefile but ultimately unsuc- 
cessful bids during toe seven- 
ties, including approaches for 
Bo water, at that time the 
world's biggest newsprint pro- 
ducer, Rolls-Royce, which was 
being de- nationalised, and 
MEPC, one of Britain’s largest 
property companies. 

With Broackes seen as the 
strategist, and Matthews 
regarded as the brains behind 
toe day-to-day management of 
Trafalgar, the pair took toe 
company in a new direction in 
1976, with the acquisition of 
toe Ritz Hotel and Fleet Hold- 
ings, toe Express newspapers 
group. 

Derek Jameson writes: Victor 
Matthews arrived in Fleet 





ftSlf* rtfo 5 Sixties misfire . . . Robert Parrish directs the pyschedelic 
learnt fast in those pre-Wap- thriller Dufly photograph: kobal 


ping days of stop-go-stop pro- 
duction, and soon won toe 
reluctant support of the ma- 
rauding print unions. 

It was a remarkable 
achievement brought about by 
his often expressed conviction 
that Fleet Street was not over- 
manned but under-employed. 
In a rapidly shrinking world, 
he launched toe Daily Star 
and increased production in | 
London and Manchester. 

The print iminn* switched 
from constant disruption to i 
peaceful co-existence and Vic- 


man 


many 

L AST March 1 attep 
the centenary celel 
Hons for the birth 
cinema in its bi 


AST March I attended as Rough Shoot (1958). set and 
toe centenary celebra- shot in Britain, which ended 
Hons for the birth of in a Hitchcockian manner 
cinema in its birth- with the enemy spy ring being 


peaceful coexistence and Vic- Imm cinema in its birth- with the enemy spy ring bring 
tor Matthews was hailed as a place, Lyon. Among more rounded up by Joel McCrea at 
Thatcherlte hero of Eddie than so film directors being Madame ; Tossaud's (where 
Shah proportions. Lyo raised was Robert Parrish, else?), adventures like The 

I was managing editor of the who has died aged 79. It was Purple Plain (1954). a very 
Daily Mirror in August 1978 particularly apt that he should British endurance movie fea- 
when be offered me the editor- have been invited since dur- turing a psychologically-dis- 
shlp of the Daily Express, a ing his cinema career he was turbed Gregory Peck surviv- 
brave appointment since he an actor, sound editor, film tog in toe wilds of Burma, after 


turbed Gregory Peck surviv- 
ing in toe wilds of Burma after 


knew I was a life-long social- editor and director— from the his aircraft has crashed, and 
ist It didn't bother him. “You silent era to the 1980s. The Fire Dowta Below (1957), 
wouldn’t be daft enough to try lanky, grey-haired Parrish, filmed in the West Indies, and 
and make it a Labour rag," he was more like a New England publicised as “Spontaneous 


growled. 

He was a quiet, rather shy 
Londoner of Welsh origins, 
who grew up poor and father- 


poet than someone who had 
spent a lifetime in show 
business. 

Sitting next to him and his 


combustionllHayworth sizzles! 
Mftcbum explodes! Lemmon 
burns'" Two brooding west- 
erns — Saddle The Wind 


less not far from his beloved charming wife Kathleen dur- <1958) and ~ The Wonderful 


Country (1969) overcame toe 
limited Julie London as their 


Self-made man . . . Matthews, left, with Nigel Broackes and then prime minister Jim Callaghan photo: e Hamilton west 


Arsenal football ground to tog lunch I was regaled with Country (1959) overcame toe 
Highbuty. delicious Hollywood anec- limited Julie London as their 

Victor was a builder for dotes that almost rivalled -toe heroines, the unresolved 
much of his life and could be food. After all, Parrish had points in toe stories being well 
as hard as a ton of bricks, appeared as a child with Doug- disguised by Parrish's rapid 
though he was courteous to las Fairbanks in The Iron action direction. 


as hard as a ton of bricks, 
though he was courteous to 


disguised by Parrish's rapid 
action direction. 


seventies for audacious take- 
over bids of the type seldom 
seen today, growing from a 
small property company to a 
£2 billion shipping, construc- 
tion and leisure conglomerate 
in under two decades. 

Shortly after Trafalgar was 
floated on the stock market in 
1964 it took over Bridge 
Walker, although Matthews 
did not join the board until 
1968, when he and Broackes 
became joint managing 
directors. 

By then, toe company had 
already embarked on diversi- 
ftring from property to con- 
struction. with a series of 
takeovers. The first swoop, in 
1966, was for Trollope & Colls 
— the company in which he 
had started out This proved 
the main powerhouse for 
future growth, enabling Tra- 
falgar to make its next big 
move in 1969, for the City of 
London Real Property Com- 
pany. The £95 million offer, 
toe largest hostile bid the Brit- 
ish property market had seen, 
was thwarted, but by then 
Trafalgar had established it- 
self as a big name. 

Matthews and Broackes de- 
fied the sceptics again in 1971, 
snapping up toe Cunard ship- 
ping line, including toe QE2, 
for a knock-down £27 million, 
and continued to build up 
both sides of the business. 
Apart from Cunard, Trafalgar 


everyone and generous to Mask 0929), was one of the 

those who gave him their two newsboys peashooting '■■•“HE sixties were lean 
loyal support A fair day's pay Charlie Chaplin's Little I creative years for Par- 

fora fair day's work was his Tramp In City Lights (1931) — I rish, who had settled to 

ruling philosophy and he "Charlie showed us how it I London, during which 

wasn't bothered about much was to be done by playing his time he directed Peter Sellers 
else, including toe bringing part and ours. He would be- in a booboo called The Bobo 
out- of newspapers. come a kind of dervish. He (1967) about a matador who- 

I remember caning him at- would blow a pea and then dreams of becoming a singer, 
home one evening when toe run over and pretend to be hit After the unhappy shoot toe 


T HE sixties were lean 
creative years for Par- 
rish. who had settled to 
London, during which 
time he directed Peter Sellers 
to a booboo called The Bobo 
(1967) about a matador who- 
dreams of becoming a singer. 


electricians pulled out toe by it” — and he was one of the 
plug and stopped production German schoolboys exhorted 
of the Daily Express. “They to enlist in All Quiet On The 


never learn, do they?" be said, 
"What did you call me for?" 
He rarely intervened in edito- 


Westem Front (1930). 

He also had a long associa- 


impossibte Sellers, who had 
initially planned to direct the 
film himself suddenly an- 
nounced to J a flabbergasted 
Parrish that they were to 


tion with John Ford, first as share the directorial credit 
rial matters, and when he did an actor, then as sound editor Unfortunately for Parrish, his 
it was usually disastrous, on five films, including The name remains as the solitary 
Once he said dryly, “I think Grapes Of Wrath, and as war- director. Another uncon vinc- 
we ought to be doing some- time film editor. “Ford, who ing picture of toe period was 
thing on this Common Market was best man at our wedding the relentlessly “with-it” pay- 
lark." I pointed out gently that over 50 years ago, treated Bob chedelic thriller Duffy (1968) 
we'd just completed a iCklay as a son," Mrs Parrish told with James Coburn as the ag- 
series on Europe. me. “They were complete op- tog hippy rtf toe title, though 


lark." I pointed out gently that 
we’d just completed a ICklay 
series on Europe. 


Another time he wanted to posites — Ford was rude and 
run an editorial saying that all outspoken. Bob was always 
wild-cat strikers should be the perfect gentleman. He 
fired on toe spot "Our readers never did a mean thing in his 


his face. One look from those 
dark flashing Welsh eyes and 
you were left speechless. 


ing picture of the period was 
the relentlessly “with-it” psy- 
chedelic thriller Duffy (1968) 
with James Coburn as the ag- 
ing hippy rtf toe title, though 
toe now international Parrish 
enjoyed filming in Tangier. 

While working to France on 
In The French Style (1963) 
with Jean Seberg. Parrish met 
Bertrand Tavernier. They be- 
came good friends, and more 
than two decades later worked 
together on toe affectionate 


are not all company direc- life." with Jean Seberg, Parrish met 

tors," I remonstrated. “No, but Parrish was toe son of ac- Bertrand Tavernier. They be- 
they want to be, "he shot back, tress Laura Parrish, who be- came good friends, and more 
We reckoned he read only came "a card-carrying movie than two decades later worked 
the Daily Mirror and toe Fi- mother”. As recounted in his together on toe affectionate 
nancial Times, though none of fascinating memoir Growing documentary Mississippi 
us had the nerve to say so to Up In Hollywood, all four of Blues. It was his last film 
his face. One look from those her children worked in toe before retiring with his wife to 
dark flashing Welsh eyes and movies, including Helen, who thetr house on Long Island. 

you were left speechless. appeared in Our Gang 

comedies. Ronald Bergan 

Victor Coifn Matthews (Baron At the age of 20, Parrish — - — 

Matthews of Southgate), gave up acting when he be- Robert Parrish, film director edi- 


Victor Colin Matthews (Baron 
Matthews of Southgate), 
businessman, bom December 
5, 1919; died December 5. 1995 


before retiring with his wife to 
thetr house on Long Island. 

Ronald Betrjan 


Roger Thomas writes : I was 
privileged to be a student of 
Gwyn Williams (obituary. No- 
vember 17) at York University 
in the 1960s. My memories 
include that famous stammer 
used to full effect as Gwyn 
"cut through the v-v-v-var- 
nish" to get to the original 
canvas of history; the lecture 
to which he did a footnote- by- 


footnote demolition of fabri- 
cated quotations from Marx 
in Karl Popper's Open Society 
And Its Enemies; and the pa- 
tience with which he led us 
through a term-long seminar 

on the writings of the early 
Marx. With me at six foot 
eight and Gwyn barely reach- 
ing five feet we were an 
incongruous pair. “Meet 


Roger” Gwyn said to his wife 
Maria at a party, “the only 
man in my seminar with s-s-s- 
snow on his head.” Happy 
days, and what a sad loss. 

Miss G Bon writes: John i 
Pricket! 's (obituary. December \ 
5) remarkable associate in 
Tenterden was George 
Lyward, and toe house was | 


known as Pinchden, not Ten- 
terden Manor. Finchden was 
of great significance to many 
adolescents: lives were 
changed there, Michael Burn 
wrote a book about It, Mr 
Lyward’s Answer, published 
by Hamish Hamilton in 1956. 1 
only know about it because 
my son was there — about 25 
years ago. 


Sir Fred Atkinson, econo- 
mist 76; Ellen Burstyn, ac- 
tress, 63; Mike Carr, jazz mu- 
sician, songwriter, 58; Prof 
Noam Chomsky, linguist, 
philosopher, libertarian. 67; 
Donald Crichton Miller, for 
mer rugby international, 89; 
David Evans, director-gen- 
eral. NFU. 60; Prof Lawrence 
Freedman, war historian. 47; 


Prof Sir Abraham 


berg, physician, 72; Sir Powell as an ex-con on parole 
Bryan Hopkin, economist, seeking to discover who 
81; Geoff Lawson, cricketer, framed him, and The Mob, 


gave up acting when he be- Robert Parrish, film director, edi* 
came entranced by the art of lor. actor, bom January 4. 1918; 
cutting film, and won an died December 5. 1995 

Oscar, with Francis Lyon, for 

the editing of the Robert Ros- * — — 

sen boxing drama Body And 

Soul (1947). His first two films n~ath NoticM 

as director, both in 1951. were ueam nonces 

fast exciting gangster movies owsENnetn j—, sj 5U( Meni t on 

— Cry Danger, starring Dick a m »*«■ 

— apainsx Anhrum Sfw was a nptucr to the 

end 


37; Hie Countess of Limer- 
ick, chairman, British Red 


with Broderick Crawford as a 
cop posing as a hood. His best 


Birthdays 


Cross Society, 60; E dm undo pictures, influenced by his 
Ros, bandleader. 85; Dr years as editor, had taut direc- 
Mario Soares, president of tion and speedy pacing. 


Portugal. 71; Ell Wallach, ac- 
tor, 80. 


His talents were used to ef- 
fect in espionage stories such 
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Jackdaw 


No touching 

THE SCENARIO sounds like 
an exaggeration of a Woody 
Allen farce: Adrian, a 6-foot, 
4-inch German- American, 
and Serena, a plump 5-fbot 
daughter of Holocaust survi- 
vors, fell in love after attend- 
ing the same Obsessive Com- 
pulsive Anonymous meeting. 
They've been together fora 
year now. She gives him pep 
talks, he kills bugs for her. 
And they try not to contami- 
nate each other . . . Most of 
Serena's symptoms centre on 
contamination from bugs — 
especially roaches — and she 
began noticing them every- 
where. "I talked about [bugs] 
nonstop." she said, "and 


hired a new exterminator 
every week. People would 
say. ‘What did you do this 
weekend? 1 and I*d say, ‘1 had 
toe exterminator over 1 .” 

Serena had realised her 
hang-ups with bugs weren’t 
normal and she attended an 
OCA meeting. The one person 
she connected with there was 
Adrian: "He seemed nicer." 
she said, "less crazy than the 
others." But she decided not 
to attend farther meetings; “I 
asked people what they' d 
done to help themselves, and 
nobody really bad an 
answer." Besides, she saw a 
bug there. 

One day, months after the 
meeting. Serena found she 
simply could not get out of 
the shower. She had just 
spent 10 hours cleaning her 
apartment, and she couldn’t 
figure out how to step out of 
the shower without recon- 
taminating everything. 

When she did get out, she fig- 
ured that she would kill her- 
self. She still had Adrian's 
number and worked up the 
courage to get to the phone. 

He calmed her and, in the 
following weeks, coached her 
with some techniques he 


learned from behavioural 
therapy. The two began dat- 
ing almost immediately. 

Serena wants to marry 
Adrian, bnt he insists that 
"the idea ofliving with some- 
one is unthinkable.” He still 
worries about contaminating 
his environment Although 
he adores his girlfriend, his 
obsession-compulsion is 
"like an anti-Adrian that 
doesn't want me to be happy." 

Serena is hoping he’ll 
change his mind about mar- 
riage once he finds a drug 
that works for him. So far, her 
experience with Paxil has 
been her most successul af- 
fair. “It was love at first 
swallow.” 

A case study from Welcome to 
Neurotic NY! Don ’ t Touch 
That Doorknob, by Jennifer 
Komreich in the New York \ 

Observer. Remember: "In a 
City of Nutcases. It 's Friend 
Against Phobia." 

Sweetener 

IF YOU are a new graduate in 
toe province of Ibb [Yemeni, 
and if you are in need of a job 
in the education office, I will 
tell you the secret of getting a 


job there. A bottle of honey is 
enough to get such a job. This 
is the secret only . I would 
also advise you to buy honey 
from al-Far’a district because 
it is unique and the officials 
in the office of education at 
Ibb used to get it from there. 

A friend of mine, who grad- 
uated from Ta'izz College of 
Education physics depart- 
ment. is up to this moment 
without a job. Now, he is in 
search of a bottle of al-Far’a 
honey. I pray for him to get 
the bottle to get the job. I hope 
that our sleepy government 
finds a medicine for this kind 
of sickness in our officials. 
Your graduate employment 
problems soloed in a letter to 
the Yemen Times. 

Prize culture 

I HAD reservations about let- 
ting my name go forward for 
toe Turner Prise, and I asked 
for a period of time to think 
about it The intrinsic merit 
of art has absolutely nothing 
to do with this kind of compe- 
tition. But I suppose it’s one 
of the things you have to do, 
part of the seasonal life of the 
sporting art world in which 


there will always be winners 
and losers. But that's the 
problem of the prize, it treats 
people’s lives as a sporting 
event and has a rather sinis- 
ter gladiatorial overtone 
which may not do great 
credit to the cultural sensibil- 
ities of the hosting nation. It’s 
a strange lens to look at art 
through. 

But I was thrilled to w in .. . 
The feeling of clapping and 
cheering was extremely 
heartening to me. I think that 
if I hadn't won it, the opposite 
would have been true; I would 
have wanted to leave the 
country. 

But my pleasure in win- 
ning the prize was pretty 
much over-balanced by other 
people’s pain in not winning 
It, and the Turner Prize is a 
bad deal in terms of that equa- 
tion. If we are talking about 
celebrating the successes of 
British art, we had, last year, 
four really excellent, mature 
and beautifully presented ex- 
hibitions to which there was 
a fantastic public res- 
ponse. The British Isles are 
the envy of Europe to terms 
of the breadth, the scope and 
the ambition of the art being 


made here on all levels and 
by all ages. 

Anthony Gormley. winner of 
the Turner Prize in 1994, inter- 
viewed in the Art Newspaper. 

Iron man 

YEAH, columnists do go off 
on tangents about whatever 
fascinates their devious little 
minds outside of their riding 
lives. For months, I’ve been 
tryin' to figure out how to 



Hardware . . . Iron Horse 


write about our guns in toe 
Horse, while still keeping the 
subject matter "relevant” to 
motorcycling. There ain't no 
way, man, unless I went and 
shot my mouth off ... So just 
lernme say this; Patty and 
I love our guns as surely as we 
love Mabel. Now. these guns 
are legally owned. Guns are 
like Harleys — if ya take care 
of ’em, they do what you ask 
in the most efficient wawy. 
Patty's a 9mm fan, and I'm a 
.45 man. Patty owns a Beretta 
92FS “nine", and I’m the 
proud owner of a Colt Gov- 
ernment ModeL We also own 
two J357 revolvers, but don’t 
love them as much as our 
automatics. 

Iron Horse columnist Scott 
"Genghis ' ’ Wong gets all tear- 
ful about his hardware. Iron 
Horse, "the voice of the alterna- 
tive biker". 

Porky pies 

• Enter the show ring 
promptly when your class is - 
called. 

• Know where the judge is at | 
all times. 

• Keep a small brush in your 
pocket to use to remove any 


sawdust or dirt than may get 
on your pig. 

• Drive your pig gently be- 
hind toe front flank or on the 
side to move it forward. 

• Never hit the pig on the 
back. rump, or snout. 

• Keep the pig between you 
and thejudge. 

• When showing your pig. 
stay out of large groups — try 
to keeping your pig walking 
and in open spaces where the 
judge can see it. 

• Smile! 

Some tips for the show ring 
from the 4-H market hog pro- 
j ject, on the Internet at http: f/ 
www.Us.uci.edu' ding. The 
Project aims "to encourage in- 
tegrity, sportsmanship, co-op- 
eration and an ability to 
communicate through demon- 
strations. talksjudging events, 
tours and exhibits" in the por- 
cine world. 

Jackdaw wants your jetrels. E- 
nuziljackdaurq-guardian- 
.co.uk.: fax 0171-713 4366: Jack- 
daw, The Guardian. 119 
Farrtngdon Road, London 
EC1R3ER. 

Dan Glaister 
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FinanceGuaardian 


London market risks crash 


Notebook 


Short-circuit alert 
in systems launch 


Patrick Donowan 
OHy Editor 


F EARS are momting 
that the introduc- 
tion, of hundreds of 
millions of poinds' 
_ worth of new com- 

Exchange and the Baih of 
Bujatand ootzU prompt Lon- 
s trading system to rrash. 

th?*? erS ^ teUhlg t* 1 * Cit >' 
that so much new computer 
technology will cone on 
stream at the same tinjj next 


August, it could "short-circuit" 
London dealing systems. 

They warn that complex 
electronic systems which deal 
in tens cf millions of shares 
every day will become over- 
loaded when plugged into the 
new networks. 

The Stock Exchange, which 
suffered humiliation after it 
was forced to scrap its Taunts 
share settlement system two 
years ago, considers that Us 
credibility depends on the 
success of its new “Sequence 
VI” computerised share 
market 


But the Bank of England in- 
vests just as much impor- 
tance in its Crest electronic 
system for settling share 
transactions. Neither body is 
prepared to compromise on 
its planned start-ups 

Broking firms are already 
facing a heavy workload even 
without the new changes. Sys- 
tems introduced nearly a de- 
cade ago in preparation for 
Big Bang need updating and 
several Anns are having to re- 
engineer their computers to 
take account of rapid changes 
in the marketplace such as 
the increasing use of deriva- 
tives. 

On top of that, the recent 
spate of acquisitions mean 
several broking firms are 
having to integrate the rival 
systems they have bought. 

Senior sources at the Bank 
of England yesterday dis- 


missed City critics as 
"whingers". They played 
down suggestions that there 
was friction with the Stock 
Exchange over the timing of 
the introduction of the sepa- 
rate computer systems. 

A Stock Exchange spokes- 
man strenuously denied any 
dispute with the Bank, and 
said: "Broking firms haw 
knows about both develop- 
ments for more than two 
years and we have been phas- 
ing it in to ease any potential 
problems. 

But today's issue of Com- 
puter Weekly insists there are 
still profound differences be- 
tween City regulatory’ bodies 
over their programmes. 

Hugh Morris, a partner at 
Andersen Consulting who has 
been Involved in setting up 
the technology changes, said: 
“The City lias not got its act 


together to prepare for 
changes it has known about 
for some time. Are people tak- 
ing this stuff seriously?" 

Crest goes live in July with 
the first settlement transac- 
tions taking place on August 
IS — just a week before the 
Stock Exchange starts up its 
own system. This means that 
City users will have to de- 
velop separate links in paral- 
lel and test each system 
simultaneously. 

Computer Weekly said 
there are signs that many 
users are ignoring the 
changes, either because they 
cannot cope — a form of infor- 
mation technology overload 
— or because they do not real- 
ise the scale of the changes 
that will be required." 

It added that some firms 
have had difficulties in find- 
ing the staff, management 


time and budgets to enable 
them to prepare fully for the 
changes. 

Stock Exchange chief exec- 
utive Michael Lawrence said 
last week that Sequence VI 
represented the biggest 
shake-up to the London mar- 
ket since “Big Bang” nearly 
10 years ago. It will make the 
City the world's only share 
market to allow both quote- 
and order-driven equity 
dealing. 

London has traditionally fa- 
voured the quote system, 
whereby traders buy and sell 
shares based on prices posted 
on electronic screens. The 
reform will make the City 
more compatible with its 
European counterparts which 
deal on the order-driven sys- 
tem, involving the posting of 
share bargains on electronic 
bulletin boards. 


Warnings from 
recessions past 



Edited by 
Alex B rummer 
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Release us fom high interest rates . . . Graham Hay hurst of Borden Decorating Products yesterday 

Britain’s industrial output falls sharply 


Sarah By!*. Richard 
Thomas aid Chris Barrie 


IXPETATIONS of an 
earl' cut in interest 
Irate are strengthening 
after official figures yester- 
day shored that Britain's in- 
dustrial utput fell sharply in 
October. ^ ^ 

City aialysts said that the 
ChanceDr, Kenneth Clarke, 
was moe likely to cut base 
rates a to ext week's monthly 
mouetay meeting after this 
furtherevidence of a sluggish 
econony- According to the 
Centrl Statistical Office, 
total Ldustrial output fell 0.9 
per ent in October and fac- 
tory <roduction refee by 0.2 
per ent, after a fall of 0.6 per 
cent n September. 

Ttr data led to renewed 


scrutiny of the Treasury's 
statement earlier this week 
that Mr Clarke's Budget tar- 
get economic expansion of 3 
per cent next year, was 
achievable without a cut in 
interest rales. HSBC econo- 
mist lan Shepherdson said: 
“The Treasury seems extraor- 
dinarily complacent about the 
risk, but Mr Clarke cannot af- 
ford to be. Rates will come 
down next week or in early 
January.” 

Nikko Bank economist 
Simon Briscoe said: “The 
Treasury’s Budget forecast of 
2.5 per cent manufacturing 
growth in .1996 does not look 
to be achievable after these 
data'.’’ ■ 

The gloomy production fig- 
ures also cast a shadow over 
yesterday’s gilt auction by the 
Bank of England, with ana- 


lysts describing market de- 
mand as disappointing. The 
£3 billion sale was oversub- 
scribed just 1.12 times. 

After diving in the wake of 
the auction results, the 
benc hma rk 10-year gilt fin- 
ished higher on the day, as 
traders took a second look at 
the CSO data and decided that 
the odds on an interest rate 
cut next week had shortened 
further. 

According to the Central 
Statistical Office, most of the 
fall shown by the seasonally 
adjusted figures was caused 
by record mild weather in Oc- 
tober which reduced demand 
for fuel mid hit production. 

The fall brought the annual 
growth rate to 0.5 per cent 
from 0.9 per cent previously. 
The monthly rise in factory 
output, however, which ac- 


counts for 84 per cent of the 
headline industrial produc- 
tion. took the annual increase 
to 0.9 per cent from 0.7 per 
cent in September. 

The quarterly figures, re- 
garded as a less volatile guide 
to the economy, showed man- 
ufacturing output rising by a 
mere 0.2 per cent in the three 
months to October. Overall 
industrial output was up by 
0.3 per cent on the previous 
three months. 

Car sales showed an im- 
provement. rising in Novem- 
ber for the second month run- 
ning, but industry executives 
said that consumer confi- 
dence was still fragile. 

According to the Society of 
Motor Manufacturers and 
Traders, registrations of new 
cars reached 143,055 cars, 
12.77 per cent up on the corre- 


sponding month a year ago 
and lifting the year's registra- 
tions to date to 1.873 million, 
1.97 per cent up on 1994's 11- 
month period. 

SMMT chief executive 
Ernie Thompson said the No- 
vember upturn resulted from 
aggressive marketing. 

• Germany yesterday re- 
ported a plunge cf 2.5 per cent 
in its industrial output for Oc- 
tober compared with the 
same month last year, in the 
latest sign that Europe's eco- 
nomic powerhouse is running 
out of steam after its strong 
export-led recovery of the 
past two years, unites Kater- 
ina von Waldersee in Bonn. 

The decline was particu- 
larly sharp in western Ger- 
many where production foil 2 
per cent in October from the 
previous month. 


Wallcovering 
optimist’s 
Five Year Plan 
will need solid 
state backing 


Martyn Halsall, Northern 
Industrial Correspondent 

G RAHAM Hayhurst was 
not downhearted by 
yesterday’s industrial pro- 
duction figures. He confi- 
dently pencilled in a 65 per 
cent expansion over five 
years for Borden Decora- 
tive Products, his Lanca- 
shire-based wallcoverings 
firm. 

In an industry notori- 
ously reliant on a strong 
housing market and buoy- 
ant consumer confidence, 
Mr Hayhurst's Five Year 
Plan is a brave one — as a 
statement yesterday from 
rival wallcoverings firm 
Vymura made plain. 

While Government minis- 
ters attempted to play down 
the had production figures, 
Manchester-based Vymura 
stunned the stock market 
with a profit warning 
which promptly sliced off 
over a quarter of the value 
of its shares. 

A company spokesman 
said second-half profits 
would be “substantially 5 ' 
less than those in the first 
six months. He added that 
the firm was being 
squeezed between rising 
raw material costs and do- 
mestic sales running flatter 
than a pancake. 

Vymura chief executive 
Tom Small said the only 
glimm er of hope lay in a 
pick-up in overseas sales. 
Borden's growth strategy is 
also heavily export-ori- 
ented. Mr Hayhurst is chas- 
ing new markets in C hina 
and Eastern Europe. 
sixth-biggest client is 
Polish. 

But Mr Hayhurst, Bor- 
den’s commercial director, 
admits that a recovery in 
the domestic housing mar- 
ket is needed too. “Our plan 
is looking for some pretty 
aggressive growth for the 
UK market,” he said. 

He, along with most City 
analysts last night, wants 
some Government action. 
The clamour for Interest 
rate cuts is now almost 
deafening. 


Chancellor's Budget 
forecast of 3 per cent 
growth next year is look- 
ing more remote with each 
new set of economic numbers. 
The 0.9 per cent decline in in- 
dustrial output in October al- 
most certainly exaggerates 
the speed of the downturn. 
However, it may soon require 
some aggressive monetary 
easing if expansion next year 
and the budgetary arithmetic 
are to be kept on track. 

Although manufacturing 
output picked up in October 
by 0.2 per cent, following its 
0.6 per cent dip in the previ- 
ous month, it remains anae- 
mic, barely up over the previ- 
ous three months and only a 
point up on the same quarter 
a year ago. The big element in 
the downturn in factory out- 
put figures last month was 
the energy sector, with the 
unusually mild weather (now 
replaced by a Siberian blast) 
bearing down hard on produc- 
tion levels. 

So much for the excuses. 
The unmistakable message of 
all the recent data is that the 
UK economy is now strug- 
gling: the CBTs most recent 
survey showed expectations 
falling; the Pur chasin g Man , 
agers’ Index was down for the 
first time since November 
1992 and, most fascinating of 
all, the Government’s own 
longer, leading Index h as now 
recorded its 16th monthly 
drop in succession. In the 
past quarter of a century, ac- 
cording to analysis by 
Michael Saunders of Salomon 
Brothers, there have been 
four similar drops in the lead- 
ing index, all of which have 
been followed by declines in 
manufacturing output three 
of these episodes have been 
succeeded by recession. 

That, of course, has to be 
avoided. Fortunately for the 
authorities, inflation is under 
control and this was reflected 
the half-point yield cut 


seen in yesterday's — Just 
covered — gilts auction. 
Moreover, there are still indi- 
cations that slowdown in Ger- 
many and the US may yet 
lead to further Interest rate 
cuts. Given this scenario, the 
Governor of the Bank of Eng^ 
land Eddie George and Ken 
Clarke have ideal conditions 
on which to act when they 
meet this time next week. 


IT failure 

T HAS been a longstanding 
criticism of UK merchant 
banks that they have been 
more concerned about invest- 
ing their money In people — 
through, over-generous remu- 
neration systems — than 
bringing their information 
technology up to date. Some 
experts on the London invest- 
ment banking scene argue it 
is because of this basic struc- 


tural weakness that so many 
London firms, most notably 
SG Warburg, have been 
forced to throw in the towel. 
Given this background, it 
might have been thought that 
the major London players, 
many of them now under 
overseas ownership, would be 
failing over themselves to 
make sure that their systems 
were up to speed for what 
some are caning London’s 
second Big Bang: the arrival 
of the Crest settlement system 
and the Stock Exchange’s Se- 
quence VI screen-based 
quotes system. 

Not a bit of it Instead of 
welcoming an information 
revolution in both front and 
back offices, the investment 
banking community, as the 
magazine Computer Weekly 
points out is cool to the idea. 
Not because it doesn't recog- 
nise the need for updating IT 
but because the Stock Ex- 
change and Bank of Kn gia-nd 
have both selected next 
August for the introduction of 
their respective software, 
threatening a potential sys- 
tems overload. 

The Bank, having struggled 
to bring in Crest on time after 
taking over the Issue cf settle- 
ment after the Taurus fiasco, 
is determined that the mo- 
mentum not be slowed. Hie 
Stock Exchange, facing in- 
creased competition from the 
Continent does not want to 
defer anything which will 
help keep London a competi- 
tive marketplace. It is not 
however, the fomfc or the 
Stock Exchange which are 
being short-sighted but the in- 
vestment bankers. If they 
chose to devote as much 
resources to IT and systems 
back-up as they do to feeding 
their executives bonuses, 
there is no reason to believe 
that two new technology sys- 
tems could not be absorbed 
without a glitch. 
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GOOD all-round perfor- 
mance by the brewer 
hotelier Bass took 
most observers by surprise. 
Although basic brewing 
remains relatively flat, Bass, 
by developing a series of pre- 
mium brands, h as manag ed to 
maintain an edge over some 
of its competitors. The most 
outstanding performance 
within the group came, how- 
ever, from the Holiday Inn op- 
eration. Many UK companies, 
most notably the old Imperial 
Group a decade ago, came a 
cropper through an invest- 
ment in an American hotel 
brand For Bass, that judg- 
ment is now coming good 
with profits nearly 9.3 per 
cent up on the back of higher 
occupancy and better rates: a 
message which ought not to 
be lost on Forte as it prepares 
its defence document. 

Somewhat belatedly. Bass 
is now investing heavily in 
the restaurant business 
following, dare one say ft, in 
the footsteps of Whitbread At 
time when the betting/gam- 
bling activities are under-per- 
forming and pubs dying, 
ploughing its capital into the 
food business seems a far bet- 
ter long-term bet for Bass 

than putting Ladbrokes out of 
its present misery. 


Which? report uncovers 

‘appalling’ financial advice 


Trasa Hunter 
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ciety account to bis recom- 
mended. 

Advisers suggested a range 
of unsuitable medium- and 
long-term financial products 
including life assurance, per- 
sonal equity plans and invest- 
ment bonds. An accountant 
recommended a personal pen- 
sion — even though the client 
could have joined his com- 
pany pension scheme * „ 

Independent financial advi- 
sers fared better than tied 
agents, with three-qimrters 
prhring good advice. One 1FA 
stoodto earn nearly £800 conj 
mission after advismg 
magazine's redundancy victim 

tojnvest his £15,000 in a bond, 
tying up all he had to live on. 

Kate Scribbins, of the 
Which? Money Group, said: 
wjpp much investment advice 
is still poor and some of it is 
anualling. . The needs of our 
Which? investigators were 
were absolutely cImt-cw*- . 

-Advisers must Tmowiheu* 
clients’, but too often didn't 

Even sonie ad visere who did 

save unsuitable advice. De- 
sire to earn commission 
seems to influence some ad- 
vice more than the needs of 

^^^^Personal Investment 
Authority said it would be. 
happy to take action against. 

found to have bro- . 
ken the regulator's rules. 
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A family 
at war 


THE future of Britain's biggest 
private company is due to be 
derided today when the 32 
.Moores family shareholders 
meet at Littfewoods’ headquar- 
ters In Liverpool to decide 

whether to consider a El billion- 
plus takeover bid, writes Patrick 
Donovan. 

■ The board Is asking them to 
vote on whether to allow a bid- 
ding consortium of venture capi- 
talists to have sight of its ac- 
counts. The agenda Is expected 
to he -videoed to coyer another, 
bid — from N. Brown, the mail 
. order concern, and the Iceland 
frozen food group. There may be 
other approaches, Including from 
.Germany. 

The meeting Is expected to 
widen family tensions. (See 
graphic). Younger members of 
foe Moores clan, led by 33-year- 
oid Donatella andAJaxis, ana 
pushing for the family to consider 
aUbicfa. The brotherand sister . 
team speak for some 20 per cent 
Of toe votes. They are under- 
stood to have.attracted support 
from their father. Peter Moores, 
son of toe Uttlewoods' founder. 
Sir John.. 

Other older family members 
are thought to be keen to retain 
their independence. Led by the 
matriarch, Lady Granchester, toe 
traditionalists are understood to 
be aghast at the publicity sur- 
rounding toe power straggle. 


Bidco 


Headed up by Barry Dale, former Uldewoods 
chief executive. Backed by Dawney Day 
investment bankers and venture capitalists. v 




N Brown 


A £1.1 million bid by Sir David Alliance and 
N Brown Mall Order Group and frozen food 
operator, Iceland. 



Bids for 
Littlewoods 






it looks Rke a third bid is being assembled 
and is likely to Include at least one big 
European retail operator. 


Worried jurors are sent 

home early for Christmas 


Maxwell trial 


Dan Atkinson 


^FHE Maxwell trial was ad- 

1 joumed for nearly a month 
yesterday after jurors pro- 
tested that they felt pushed 
Into reaching a verdict before 
the Christmas holidays. Judge 
| Lord Justice Phillips will not 
now begin his summing up 
until January 3. 

“We feel that we are essen- 
tially in a position of having a 
timescale due to the holiday 
season,” the jury wrote in a 
note to the judge, “rather 
than an opportunity for an 
open-ended process." 

Lord Justice Phillips de- 
rided to scrap his original 
timetable and dismissed thum 
with his best wishes until the 
new year. 

Elsewhere in the proceed- 
ings on Day 116 of the trial, 
fan Maxwell's QC, Edmund 
Lawson, concluded his final 
address to the jury. “To con- 


vict him ... an tills evidence 
would be a travesty,” be said. 

Ian Maxwell is accused of 
conspiring with his brother 
Kevin and financial adviser, 
Larry Trachtenberg, to de- 
fraud pension funds by dis- 
honestly using shares in Is- 
raeli medicines company, 
Teva, as collateral for com- 
pany loans. 

Kevin faces a separate 
charge of conspiring with his 
late father Robert Maxwell to 
defraud pension funds by dis- 
honestly using £100 million 
from the sale of pensioners’ 
assets. AH defendants deny all 
charges. 

Ian, said Mr Lawson, had 
relied on brother Kevin in 
complex financial matters. 
“Could he trust him? Why 
should he not? He did." 

As to whether Ian had 
known that the shares be- 
longed to pension funds, as- 
suming that they did, "for the 
reasons that we have set out 
in the evidence, there Is nei- 
ther safe nor proper basis for 
reaching such a conclusion." 


TOURIST RATES — BANK SELLS 





Australia 2- 02 
Austria 15.00 
Belgium 44.00 
Canada 2.045 
Cyprus 0,89 
Denmark S.32 
Rnland 6.53 

Supplied by NafWuf Bulk (exehtthne Mian ntpme and limeii shpitnl). 




France 7.39 
Germany 2.15 
Greece 380.00 
Hong Kong 11.73 
India 53.70 
Ireland 0.945 
Israel 4.74 


Italy 2.415 
Malta 0535 
Netherlands 2.415 
New Zealand 2.35 
Norway 9 JO 
Portugal 227.00 

Saudi Arabia 5.76 


Singapore 2.14 
Swim Africa 5Afl 
Spain 183.00 
Sweden 9^6 

Switzerland 1,74 

Turkey 81,200 
USA 1.5076 
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Hefty capital programme will create 4,000 jobs 


A MERICAN and British 
trades unionists joined 
forces to picket the Port 
Talbot steelworks in South 
Wales yesterday, writes 
Tony Heath. 

They allege thousands of 
jobs in Britain and the US 
are threatened by the con- 
struction of a new steel mill 
at Decatur, Alabama. 

British Steel has a 25 per 
cent stake, Sumitomo Met- 


als of Japan another 25 per 
cent and LTV Steel of the 
US 50 per cent. 

The plant, due to open in 
1997, is designed to make 
steel by processing scrap in 
electric-arc furnaces, cut- 
ting out the blast furnace in 
the production cycle. It is 
planned to produce 2.2 mil- 
lion tonnes of sheet steel a 
year with 340 workers. 

A delegation from the 


United Steelworkers of 
America joined officials of 
its British counterpart, the 
Iron and Steel Trades Con- 
federation, outside the 
plant to hand leaflets to 
workers going on shift. 

Michael Scarver (above 
left), one of the American 
muon’s co-ordinators, said 
the Decatur plant could be 
replicated almost any- 
where, including countries 


with low labour costs. “We 
want to draw to the atten- , 
tion of our colleagues in 
Britain that their Jobs 
would be at risk, as well as 
ours, if the idea spread.” ' 
The threat crossed 
national borders, said Kevin 
Pass. ISTC research officer. 
Pickets are also planned at 
British Steel’s Llanwern 
works near Newport 
Trico, the company 


which will operate the Ala- 
bama mill, had refused to 
recognise trades . onions. 
“It's an area of the South 
where unions are not wel- 
come,” Mr Scarver said. 

British Steel is keen to 
see the completion of the 
plant A spokesman said: 
“We are a leading steel 
company cooperating in the 
venture.” 
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Carlton needs new commercial break 


OUTLOOK/One of the UK’s major media 
players must think bigger if its success is 
to continue, writes Lisa Buckingham 


I T SEEMS churlish to cast 
doubt on the prospects for 
Carlton Co mmunica tions, 
which yesterday unveiled a 30 
per cent profits growth and a 
supremely optimistic trading : 
statement And few would dis- 
miss its management skills or 
its growing confidence and 
ability — at least in the very 
small UK television pond. 
After all. a 12 per cent rise In 
turnover and profits of 
£253.7 million are not to be 
sneezed at 

But almost all the growth 
came in the first half and 
much of it related to the in- 
clusion of an extra four 
months of profits from Cen- 
tral TV. 

Stripping that out group 
earnings rose by 24 per cent 
And analysts point out that 
this may disguise exactly 
where about £20 million of 
cost savings, following the 
merger of Central and Carl- 
ton TV, would have fallen. 
Even at 24 per cent, of 


course, profits growth is bet- 
ter than many large compa- 
nies have been achieving. 
However, it is not latest per- 
formance but what is In the 
pipeline which could give rise 
to concern. 

Although TV advertising 
growth next year looks set to 
rise by about 6 per cent — and 
Carlton lays claim to some- 
filing approaching a third of 
the total — there could be ad- 
ditional pressure as the then 
nascent Channel 5 starts to 
try to generate an audience 
for Its programme launch the 
following year. 

Then there Is the threat to 
£20 million of this year’s in- 
come if the Channel 4 funding 
formula is changed — a possi- j 
bility which appears to have 
come closer following support 
for Channel 4’s position from 
the Independent Television 
Commission. And if rival 
Granada eventually gets its 
hands oh Yorkshire, Carlton's 
strength within ITV would 


The Underside 


Dan Atkinson 


I REASURY spin doctors 
I spent a few pre-Budget 
I hours scratching their 
heads over the higher- then- 
expected out-turn for 
spending on old-age bene- 
fits, and how to explain it 
to the public. Eventually 
one of them hit on the 
answer: “It must have been 
the mild winter. Fewer of 
the old biddies died than we 
thought would.” The recent 
cold snap, of course, should 
help put the numbers back 
on track . . . 


W! 


W E’RE getting there 
(1): Reported Atber- 
tonian comments of 
senior railway officials to 
the effect that this year. 
BR was ready to face down 
anything the elements 
could throw at it — even 
that devil's device, conti- 
nental powdered snow — 
were warmly received by 
Our Man on the Iron Horse. 
Tuesday morning, the first 
of the cold snap, he found 
himself departing Berk- 
hamsted station at 9 -28am, 
on the 8.57am. By contrast 


the journey home departed 
Euston at a timely 7.54pm, 
only to breakdown — sorry, 
suffer an engineering diffi- 
culty — at Harrow and 
Wealdstone. Don’t ever 
change. PS: Any news yet of 
Wednesday’s 8.23? 

W E’RE getting there 
(2): Stratford (the 
one in east London) 
Is p ishing hard for its very 
own international Channel 
station. Its campaign mate- 
rial includes a postcard 
showing two pictures of the 
296-acre Stratford site, one 
showing the grim present, 
the other the glorious Euro- 


Wi 


lessen. There will also be a 
slight diminution of profit 
when the group reduces its 
stake in Independent Televi- 
sion News from 36 per cent to 
20 per cent before the end of 
file month. 

Carlton stresses the 
strength of its 4,000-hour pro- 
gramme library, which in- 
cludes the likes of Inspector 
Morse, as a potential launch 
pad for its own greenfield sat- 
ellite, cable or digital station. 
But whether the company's 
programming depth is suffi- 
cient to sustain much more 
than the present level of de- 
mand Is another question. 

Carlton is going to have to 
come up with something new 
— and big — fairly shortly if 
it is to keep earnings r unning 
forward at anything near the 
historic rate. 

Video processing mi ght, be 
experiencing a blip but it is 
worrying that Carlton might 
have acquired Technicolor 
just before it peaked. 

Underlying sales, after the 
disposal of two post-produc- 
tion operations, in the film 
and television services div- 
ision, rose, but by only 3 per 
cent, despite an apparent bo- 
nanza from Hollywood's “big 


bang” method of releasing 
films to thousands of rinumat 
at a time, which should bene- 
fit Carlton's business. 

Overall, the group has 
doubled profits since 1993. 
Strip out television — which 
produced profits of just £15 
million two years ago — and 
profits have risen during that 
time by only about 20 per 
cent 

So, is Carlton a company 
which buys before the peak — 
but only just? Will it nave to 
make acquisitions to keep the 
City happy? 

At present, the group has 
no debt and Is p ulling In cash 
at a rate of about £100 million 
a year. That gives plenty of 
flexibility to spend . 

Options in conventional TV 
have been blocked by the 
Government's thinking on 
media ownership. . 

Joint ventures overseas are 
an obvious avenue, although 
Carlton is not renowned for 
its willingness to cede man- 
agement control. The com- 
pany says it is also consider- 
ing new satellite, cable or 
di gital c hann els. 

But if the group Is not to 
lose its following, it needs 
something glitzy, soon- 



future. Sad to say. it is not 
entirely clear which, is 
which. Modern industrial 
buildings and a blue sky in 
the left photo, some green- 
ery and roads in the right; 
“this ... or this?” asks the 
postcard. Actually, neither 
looks too bad. 

M eanwhile, the 
Bank of England is 
losing one of its most 
amiable information 
people, Juliet Healey. The 
International Monetary 
Fund has persuaded the Old 
Lady (the Bank, not Miss 
Healey) to allow a two-year 
secondment. What does she 
think will be the main dif- 
ference? “I expect the IMF 
to be much more bureau- 
cratic than the Bank.” 
Come again? 

S IR Rocco Forte’s defi- 
ant gesture this week 
— opening a hotel 
right on the Manchester 
doorstep of his rival Gra- 
nada — has had an unex- 
pected side effect. Forte, 
whose new establishment is 
sited at Manchester’s 
world-famous Free Trade 
Hall, is being given a 
licence to open a casino on 
the premises, with the full 
backing of Manchester's 
world-famous “loony left** 


council. Some have said 
that Manchester took a 
gamble by twice bidding for 
the Olympics, and city 
fathers have evidently opt- 
ed for the real thing this 
time. But a usually po-faced 
council teaming up with a 
company headed by a lead- 
ing Tory party contributor 
to erect a gambling den on 
Cobden and Bright's monu- 
ment to market forces? Cue 
end-of-history cliche. 

P OOR old Rothschild. 
One of the last big inde- 
pendent British mer- 
chant hanks is obviously on 
its uppers and about to fol- 
low the rest of the City’s fin- 
est into foreign ownership. 
The once-omnipotent insti- 
tution cannot even afford 
the postage stamps for its 
communiques. Never mind, 
the Guardian managed to 
run to the necessary 34p to , 
save Rothschild's embar- 
rassment. 

S HOCK bid for Hanson 
from £100 million 
company, alias Der- 
went Valley, a little prop- 
erty outfit now the proud 
owner of 1 Grosvenor 
Place, HQ of Lord H since 
Hanson acquired it along 
with Imperial Group in 
1985. Lord White need not 
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turn in his grave, however. 
Derwent Valley has bought 
the property, not the com- 
pany. from the Grosvenor 
Estate. Hanson retains its 
lease on the grubby con- 
crete block until 2024. 
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T HE Light Programme 
appears to be cultivat- 
ing a gentle strain of 
irony. Tuesday morning’s 
9 o’clock Radio Two news 
led off with Labour’s educa- 
tion reforms plans, with a 
quote from spokesman 
David Blunkett to the effect 
that Britain’s education 
service should stand com- 
parison with that of Ger- 
many, France and Japan. 
The next item? News that 
France's teachers had 
joined the wave of public- 
sector strikes, which has 
paralysed the country. Mir- 
roring this sort of perfor- 
mance shouldn’t over-tax 
our own schoolmasters and 
mistresses. 


I HE 
I sufl 
I caul 


T HE Official Receiver is 
suffering from over- 
caution. This week he 
published the bankruptcy 
of someone formerly trad- 
ing at an “unknown occu- 
pation” as “Pizza on the 
Hill”. Unknown7 He’s not 
likely to have been an as- 
tronaut, is be? 


B AS, the restaurants, 
brewing and hotels 
group, expects to cre- 
ate at least 4,000 foil 
and part-time jobs in Britain 
next year as well as hundreds 
overseas with a £500 million 
capital investment pro- 
gramme unveiled yesterday. 

The company, which re- 
ported better than expected 
profits despite being shackled 
by the sluggish beer market 
and competition from the 
National Lottery, said it will 
plough at least £180 million 
into its chain o£ pubs. 

Another £100 million . will 
be invested in the rest of the 
company’s leisure operations 
which include the Coral bet- 
ting shops and the Gala bingo 
chain. Chairman Sir lan Pros- 
ser said these in v estment s 
would mean thousands of 
jobs. 

He said that about £80 mil- 
lion would be spent on the 
group’s brewing operation, 
including its businesses in 
former Communist countries. 
Another £400 million will be 
invested, in the Britvic soft 
drinks operation — which In- 
cludes Pepsi in Britain as 
well as fixe . recently pur- 
chased Robinsons brand — 
and the company's successful 
hotels group. Holiday Inn, 
win benefit from a £90 million 


NFC scraps 
its profit 
sharing 
scheme 
after collapse 
of fortunes 

lai King 


N FC, the freight group 
which owns Pickfords re- 
movals. yesterday said that it 
had scrapped die employee 
profit-sharing scheme which 
has helped make fortunes for 
some of its truck drivers. 

News of the decision came 
as the debt-laden group saw 
£70 million wiped from its 
stock market value after an- 
nouncing a collapse in foil- 
year profits. 

The decision to end the 
scheme, which has tradition- 
ally been regarded as one of 
the best in British business, 
comes weeks after NFC came 
under fire for allegedly 
“short-changing” 25,000 pen- 
sioners and their dependants. 

In addition, NFC. which is 
one of Britain’s biggest em- 
ployee-owned companies, re- 
cently axed the double vote 
which has applied to staff 
shares since the company was 
sold to its management and 
staff in 1982. 

It expects to cut about 1,000 
jobs this year. 

Announcing the decision, 
chairman Sir Christopher 
Bland said that the profit- 
sharing scheme was “not an 
appropriate device for 
rewarding staff across the 
board”. 

He said that various other 
incentive schemes were being 
introduced. 

NFC, whose pre-tax profits 
tumbled from £105.6 million 
to £38.6 million, blamed the 
results partly on sluggish 
market conditions, legal costs 
and the bankruptcy of a 
major American company. 

Profits were also hit by a 
one-off restructuring charge 
of £35 million, after an exten- 
sive reorganisation which 
has seen the departure of 
NFC’s chairman, chief execu- 
tive and finance director. 

Announcing the figures, Mr 
Murphy said that 1995 had 
been an “annus horribllis", 
but be insisted that the com- 
pany was now on the road to 
recovery. 

He added: “We have had 
probably the most radical 
shake-up of the top 200 compa- 
nies this year, bar takeovers, 
but there are several indica- 
tions that we are now on the 
right track.” 

News of the figures sent 
NFC shares down lOp to 139p. 


vestment programme was dis- 
closed as Bass reported an 8-5 
per cent headline - Improve- 
ment in pre-tax profits , to 
£599 milli on. ‘ 

But as the comparative 
period in 1994 ran for 53 
weeks rather than 52. weeks, 
the underlying rise in profit 
was 11.3 per cent. 

The results benefited from 
strong performances from al- 
most all the group’s busi- 
nesses with Holiday Inns 14.5 
per cent up, Bass Taverns 16.9 
per cent higher and Britvic* s 
results 17.9 per cent ahead. 

Bass’ brewing business — 
the largest in Britain after 
Scottish & Newcastle — 
achieved a 5 £ per cent in- 
crease in profits despite a 
largely stagnant beer market: 
Sales from off-licences rather 
thaw pubs drove the profits 
forward. 

Sir Ian said that the compa- 
ny’s concentration on higher 
margin brands, such as the 
best selling lager Carling 
Black Label, in addition to 
newly launched offerings like 
Cathey's Irish Ale and the 
lemon-based Hooper’s Hooch 
had helped compensate for a 
decline in traditional beer 
sales. 

The company's more down- 
market betting operations 
suffered, however, largely as 
a result of the National Lot- 


News in brief 






Gas rivalry tdhot up 
after nuclear spread 

COMPETITION in the gas industry is set ti intensify following 
the Government's refusal to stop the nucleir industry setting 
up gas-fired power stations and the annomtement yesterday 
that consumers in the South-west stand tonake hefty savings 
on their gas. service and maintenance contacts. 

Trade and industry secretary. Ian Lang, riected calls in the 
House of Commons for British Energy to be lopped from 
diversifying into other forms of power genention once the 
nuclear company had been privatised next yfer. 

Meanwhile oil and gas firm, Total, said cor umers could save 
up to 15.3 per cent offtheir gas bills once thet mestic market in 
the South-west isopen to competition from ni rt spring. The 
company also pledged that consumers woud< ve at least 10 per 
cent irrespective of the amount of gas used. 

But the Gas Consumers Council warned hokeholds not to 
sign up until other companies, including Britfh Gas, had - 
revealed their prices. — Chris Barrie 


Forte sells drinks subsidiary 

FORTE amtinued to marshall defences against vanada yester- 
day with the £23 million sale of Grierson’s, its upmarket wine and 
spirits wholesaling business, to drinks group Mafoew dark. 

Under the deal, which Matthew Claris proposeebefore Gra- 
nada's shock £3.4 billion bid for Forte, it wfilsupor Forte's UK 
hotels with wines and spirits for the next three yehs. 

News ctf the deal came as IBCA, the European emi t rating 
agency, put Forte on credit watch, warning of cono-ns atihe 
group's proposed demerger of its hotels and restaufcnts 
businesses. — Ian King 



Rank redresses balance 

AN UPBEAT trading statement from the Rank 
that improvements in its television, film, holiday and le 
businesses were offsetting a decline in Its recreation di 
was greeted with huge relief in the City where shares 
marked sharply hi^xerby 1 6p io425p. 

After bleak trading updates from rivals. Rank appears t\ha ve 
contained the impact of the National Lottery which, togetfer with 
some closures and the hot summer weather, have reduced! 
profits by £16 million. Rank admitted that the lottery has a 
sorbed almost all the UK's real increase in leisure spendin 
said that most of its businesses in Britain and the US were 
performing better than a year ago. — Lisa Buckingham 




F&C in Footsie breakthrough 

FOREIGN & Col onial h as become the first investment trust tT 
gain entry to the FTSE-100 index of top British companies. \ 
following a wide-ranging review cf the constituents yesterday 
In a spec ial ruling triggered by the proposed demerger of | 
National Grid from the regional electricity companies, the Fife 
Actuaries Indices Committee decided the Grid should replace! 
international trading group, Inchcape. in the main share index 
from Monday. Other new entrants include Pilkington. Burtons 
Smiths Industries and Argos, which replace Arjo Wiggins AppI 
ton. London Electricity, Midlands Electricity, DeLa Rue and 
Sears. — Paul Murphy 




FREE EXTRA POWER on selected desktop models from Olivetti Personal Computers NOW! 

/^■a For more details and the location of your nearest participating Olivetti reseller, call free on 0800 44 77 99. (9.00am — 5.30pm B S 

Monday - Friday. Answerphone at all other times.) | | H I 

Pentium On Infemef: http://wWW.olivetti.it Pentium is a registered mi-mark and Intel Inside is j trademark of die Intel Corp E&OE Olivetti reserves the right to change specific jOtkis without prior notice . pOPBOlial COmpUftOTS 
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David Irvine finds 

players critical of 
fast indoor 
surface in Munich 

Tgwsws 

siS&SS? 

h2^5??. ras ’ who ^seLf 

J* almost 1,000 aces 

f&ti^p ■ d ? Bd « In dC 
£l 7 R F atr “ k McEnroe 
J5J?» Paiae t0 140 the 
m ““ opening 
six first-round matches 
he 5f ?* e Olympiahalle. 
Tf«.v ■ time when the ATP 
‘ “ working towards 

2 ? SS™*** 1 “O^ptance of 
an indoor surface that Is 

JHf *® *11 — its efforts, even 
ilS-f 1 y COUrt dev °tees 
swf ' D were rewarded at 
Essen, Bercy and Frankfurt 
hewildering that the 
International Tennis Feder- 
ation persists here with a 
slick Supreme court that 
gives every appearance of 
being highly polished. 

Muster, who was bitin Ely 
critical of the surface after 
losing to Byron Black, was 
strongly supported by Sergi 
Bruguera. his predecessor 
as French Open champion, 
after the Spaniard lost 7-6. 
fi-4 to Todd Martin. “This is 
impossible to play on,” 
Bruguera said. “One break 
and it’s finished.'* 

In the six years since this 
event was inaugurated, no 
winner of the French title 
has survived beyond the 
quarter-final stage, so criti- 
cism from that quarter was 
not entirely unexpected. 
Yet the tournament orga- 
nisers would do well to 
heed the third voice in a 
swelling chorus: Sampras 
himself. Did he thin k the 
time had come for change? 

“Yes, absolutely. This 
court is like playing on 
grass,” he said, “and al- 
though 1 don’t mind it, it 
would be far better to have 
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Break point . . . Pete Sampras takes a rest after suffering a nosebleed during his win over Patrick McEnroe in Munich 


slower balls and a slower 
surface to even out the alti- 
tude aspect” And, he could 
have said, give his slow- 
court colleagues a chance. 

Sampras admitted he had 
had no need to hit flat-out 
The pace off the ground 
was such that placement 
rather than pace was the 
key. “Today I just used my 
three-quarter serve. There 
was no reason to try and hit 
any harder.” His maximum 
is around 130mph; yester- 
day he never touched 125. 

Another Muster predic- 
tion was that Sunday’s 
final would be between 
Sampras and Boris Becker. 


Tomorrow, however, Sam- 
pras takes on Goran Ivani- 
sevic. who looked sharper 
than for some months in 
his confident dismissal of 
Petr Korda on Tuesday. 

A wearv-looking Sampras 
— “I feel worn-out mentally 
and physically after the 
Davis Cup” — suggested 
that, as usual, it would 
come down to the odd point 
here and there. But he has 
not lost to the Croat in 
their last five meetings. 

Against a nervous McEn- 
roe Sampras needed a 
three-minute time-out after 
the opening game because 
of a nosebleed, but went on 


to claim the first set in 21 
minutes at a cost of 11 
points. In the second McEn- 
roe became more secure on 
serve but never really got 
at Sampras's — the No. 1 
seed fired seven aces in 
eight serves in one blazing 
spell — until at 6-5. when 
he twice was within two 
points of the set. 

Having survived those 
mini-crises Sampras was 
thoroughly dominant in the 
tie-break, and by the end of 
the match had surrendered 
only 10 points on his own 
serve, four of those being 
on double faults. 

He clearly wants to win 


here. “Only half a week to 
go and then m be putting 
the racket away and pick- 
ing up my golf clubs. And I 
won’t be watching a match 
or looking at a tennis court 
for some time.” 

Still, he will return home 
more confident that he has 
a good chance of adding 
the French title to his col- 
lection, after that wonder- 
fill Davis Cup weekend in 
Moscow. “Sunday's win 
[against Yevgeny Kafelni- 
kov] was the best clay-court 
match I’ve ever played con- 
sidering the circumstances 
and that gives me a lot 
more confidence on clay.” 


PHOTOGRAPH: LUDWIG HUEBL 

In a less than scintillat- 
ing encounter yesterday 
the dour Martin was just 
too solid for Bruguera. 
Though the American, hav- 
ing missed a set point at 5—1 
in the first, faced three 
break points at 5-5, he 
saved each with a service 
winner and managed to 
avoid being broken in the 
71 minutes of play. 

• Steffi Grafs father Peter, 
who has been in custody 
since August while being 
investigated for' alleged 
tax evasion, has asked to 
make an appeal for release 
before a judge in 
Mannheim. 


Racing 


Mt Rundle to 
make a name 
for himself 


Ron Cox 


T aunton, odds-on to 
beat the frost and snow 
today, provides an in- 
triguing clash between two 
well regarded recruits to hur- 
dling from opposite sides of 

the globe. 

Just what Mt Rundle makes 
of the tight Somerset track 
after a successful career on 
the Flat In New Zealand 
remains to be seen. 

But be "jumps well at home 
and could be a very exciting 
horse” according to Kim Bai- 
ley, his trainer, and it will be 
interesting to see bow Mt 
Rundle measures up against 
the likes of Show Faith in the 
Mendip Plywood Novice 
Hurdle. 

Well known to British race- 
goers, Show Faith is a useful 
handicapper at around a mile 
on bis day — he was not 
beaten Car when fourth be- 
hind Cap Juluca in the Cam- 
bridgeshire at Newmarket in 
September. 

Richard Hannon, who has a 
good record with the handful 
of hurdlers he keeps on the 
go, is pleased with the school- 
ing Show Faith has put in for 
today’s rider, Graham 
McCourt. 

Right Win Is another useful 
Flat horse soon to embark on 
a hurdles career tor Hannon, 
who clearly expects Show 
Faith to go close today. But I 
get the feeling Mt Rundle 
(1.50) could turn out to be a 
Little bit special for owner 
Stanley Clarke, whose Lord 
Relic trotted up in his first 
three races over hurdles here 
after being exported from 
New Zealand. 

hi complete contrast to Mt 
Bundle's race, six fully ex- 
posed hurdlers contest the 
last event at Taunton. On 
recent evidence the Ron 
Hodges-trained Sports View 
(3.20) should be hard to beat 
— he looked set for a comfort- 
able win until unseating his 
rider at the last flight here 
last month. 

It was no surprise to see 
Kim Bailey’s Gold Cup win- 
ner Master Oats at the head of 
affairs when the weights for 


the Coral Welsh National 
were unveiled yesterday. No 
surprise, either, when Master 
Oats was initially left out of 
the sponsors' betting in the 
light of his abject display to 
the Rehearsal Chase last 
week. 

However, Master Oats was 
later promoted to 7-1 joint 
second-favourite with Supe- 
rior Finish, behind 5-1 shot 
Earth Summit, following a 
relatively upbeat statement 
from the Bailey yard. 

A spokeswoman confirmed 
that there was no concrete 
news on results of tests car- 
ried out on the nine-year-old 
following bis flop at Chepstow 
when he was pulled up. 

Bailey initially suspected 
that Master Oats could have 
broken a blood vessel but if 
the problem was muscular in- 
stead, then a return to action 
over Christmas would be 
more likely. 

It is to be hoped that Master 
Oats will bounce back, but 7-1 
for the Chepstow marathon 
on December 27 looks far 
from tempting. Rumours have 
been In circulation for some 
time that Master Oats would 
not stand another season’s 

training. 

That may be pessimistic, 
but after two seasons of going 
from strength to strength it 
would be unrealistic to expect 
more of the same from Master 
Oats. 

More immediately. Mark 
Dwyer yesterday confirmed 
that he will ride One Man in 
the Tommy Whittle Chase at 
Haydock on Saturday. 

Dwyer, who was set to part- 
ner One Man in the Hennessy 
when regular rider Tony Dob- 
bin was injured only for the 
grey to be withdrawn, became 
available for Haydock once 
the connections of Jodami de- 
cided to wait for the Rowland 
Meyrick Chase at Wefherby 
on Boxing Day. 

• Taunton mid Nottingham 
are confident of racing today, 
but Fakenham will hold a 
7am inspection. There are no 
problems at the moment with 
the weekend’s main fixtures 
at Haydock and Cheltenham. 
The going is good for both 
courses. 
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Nottingham runners and riders 


12LSO CtMhatan 
1.00 Tonys am 
IJOCSkmll* 


- SLOO Castfa Swmf» 
£30 Km* Your 
MO .CiEii i Boy 
330 Opwctto 


Ootop Good to Brm * Dcaotaa Mhrtara. 

12.30 PUMnnBoowKnoMULJOCKmsmjKiuuiDieAr mmu>teHnoy<ta 

CL807 

1 321-01 WANT (16) J While 5-TM1 J> McLoughEa 

2 0030-PI BARRYBCM (18) WflnteonfM 6-11-13 R Unsay 

3 30* 5-0 TREWEETMANfl 9) MraSAuStol 6-11-10. JEHastetrf 

4 C1B2-M TARGET LNffi (7) Mf5 S Sm,!T 8-11-6 lIBhnOI 

5 POX-ah flS GUARD (7JJBr«Sk»y«-1ILC — — HJataana 

6 am THE CHAIRMAN (T4) F JCJOdn 4-TO-O t o pM s M Eo b e i 

7 MOO-PP CHUKATEH (148) J Marine WM «: s -OUp* 

TOP FORM TH*Bi Target Un* 6. Watt 7 

: 6-4 Win. 3-1 Targe! L« 7-2 Berryum. 8-1 Tremetfian. 12-1 Its Grand. 21-1 Tie Ctamun. 


?5-l QuAnto" 


1.00 TOLUEHTON JUVW1LE HURDLE 2YO tea C2JIS0 

1 561 vn8DQM(B)(D)K Morgan U-5 

2 ABUUBI Mss M Rowland 10-12 - - ■ 

3 4 ACOUCTAJ.(48)(BF)JUBdde10-12 

4 BEAU HATELOTMU M MBUgsn W-12 

3 0 BOOST (18) MnNUacautey 10-12 

B $ DALLY BOY (O) M H Easurtnr 10-12 - 

avMcnuc hero a Horn** id-12 - - — 

HABABET Mas JDoVto 10-12 

KEBfTOTW LAST M Hammond MM2 
0 LOAD FH9MRKK (14) MISS SlWbnlO-IZ 

» Monwc BREEZE (14) A Barmy 10-1? 

P PARK KDCE(T]T Min V-12 


7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


WafTBTWE F Jordan 10-12 -- 

P RUSSIAN RIVEIimJ Bridget KM2 

U lOTlAZ{12)NTin*J« 10-12 

StLUR SUEEVE U Hammond 10-12 

THATOUFEBJNaJ Wide 10-1? 

0 THMEWUXI DAYS (12) T Tale 10-12 - 

TROUBADOUR SONG W Halgn ID-1? 

32M63 WAKSTVADP*).!-)* 1 ^ »-1Z 

04 zoraBAR (7J J BradtoJ MM 

42 HU THYME (23) Uni U ReWley 10-7 
OKAY BABY J Bradlsy 10-7 - 

0SOUMWS(12)MmURew*9Y»-. 

T M Rip* 10-7 - 


19 

18 

17 

18 

18 

20 


^MSoaprwr*. 14-1 Wmwlfled. Keen To TM Leal ' 



Gymcrah Herb. Uifl rhyme. 



1.30 STAR MBXOR HANDICAP CMASS 3m 3M 1 0yd4 £2^61 

IlimWim STUFF (12) T Bsoige W-1W> . 

a $>4Ti3 paper 

TWBQHKH T Thon ^ 

,J£ — ““-SJSB." 

sarramo So* La Fantambtoau. 


Taunton programme 


2a00 OUVBt SHERWOOD M0VIC8 HURDLE 2re C2JB12 


t. 

2 

a 

• 4 

5 

« 

7 

B 

a 

10 

11 

12 

ia 


1-11 CASTU SWEEP (13)0 NttAoton 4-1 1-6 PNbao 

a-14KEHPItZVI>B>(in(D)(BIOOS»llWfiad6-11-5 JOAotM 

a CLEVER BOV (1S)JClrtI 4-10-12 JL O'Hara 

00 COUHTRY BOY (10) JBndger 4-10-12 .WHcFariaod 

35-5 FRED'S BOY (24) J Whtte 5-10-12 

OBEY STORY A J Wilson 7-10-12 ..... 

0-0 LORD LOFTY (82) Mm J Pitman 5-10-0 

443-. UACQEOROK (234) R Lee 5-1C-1I 

00-1 PEACE LORD (28) Ura D Heine 6-10-12 


0-321 PEOASUS BAY (44} W Halgn 4-W-12 

00-P PEMROYAL(l4)WCtaY6-W-i: 

WHO AM I RAher 5-10-12 

0-5 STAS SON (28) C Popharn 5-10-12 

TOP FOIM TIPS.- CaaUa Snap 8, Reap R Zipped 7 

BaBlnyi 4-2 ClHIe Smaep. 4-1 hwp H Zipped. B-i Peace Lord, u-i LordUBy 


— JIBapr 

WUamtoo 

.PHcteaoidte 

QHaeanm 

.._BByna 
-JUdder 
— UrPHeMaytS} 
DOUBTFUL 


2.30 TYRE HAMNCAP HURDLE Mn E2£» 

1 303P-1S KEEP YOUR DISTANCE (IS) (D) (BP) Mrs U Heretey 5-11-10 

•2 31-F544 ZAITOON (14) (D) D NchOttan 4-1V-7 

> 64541-0 SUVB (1731(0) MnN Manual 6-11-7 - 

4 3f 4-405 SABU CIEL (W (0) F Jordan 7-11-2 

. B S*-F0 PQXSPAflmW(14)(D) NTtakJar 5-1D-11 _____ 

TOP FOWTIPliZaAena fl. Keep T<*» n M l ia u .B 

5-4 Karp Your Datmce. 7-2 Sutvez. 4-1 Zaltoan. 6-1 SaH Clel. 8-1 Fat Sparrtnv. 9 r 



3.00 DAVID MCHOUOR M0VW8 CHASE Sla C3,1 33 
1 C50-F1 CAV UW EBAY(15)(D)D5henwU1B-11-e — .. _ . 

3 54VF- ASK TON (409) T Tjn 6-11-0 

3 036-564 NAODBSUA(ia)JPMTte 7-1 M) 

4 0004-10 OLD ALE (23) J Carts 5-1 1-0 

TOP R» T» CaMm Bay 8 

V6 Cal new Bey. W A* Tam. 12-1 MagoosUa. 25-1 Old Ale 




L O’Hara 


3*30 LEVY BOARD RUUDEM HH FLAT RACE 2m C1/1S7 

1 BACHE WHOLE Urn 5 JOftnsan a-li-7 H 

BIOTHEOMm P DudMd 4-11-7 — 


m 


JU(7) 

4 EUPKOIIIC IIKISIOH (8) Mn SSnaSl 4-11-7 R«Uu«(7) 

4 0- HARRY BOT (327) Ml JPBmaa6-n-7 SIM|7] 

s . UBmrAMAR 0 5lwn«C0d 5-11-7 Mr A Kama* 

6 OPERETTO Mm Stsan Nock 5-11-7 H s Jaraaa 

7 HDOKS CROP NHandOTon 5-11-7 M Laai(7) 

8 HOYALGCAMSBOH Mrs F OwM 4-1 V-7 il Marta (7) 

• 0 SEVERN MX(I)J EUadtov 4-1 V7 PlUeoehln 

10 BTMELUOR MOW UPw 5-11-7 OBmwa(7) 

-If 0^1 BUraSK NORMAN (38) J PUJtertUfl 6-11—3 DOUBTFUL 

13 6 DBARDS SMASHER (180) NStnlQiC-1 1-8 NrNBm4ley 

13 P 4IMSmra(*B)CMaUl5-lV2 — QHoyaa(3) 

14 6 WMAM00(36)J PUerinq S-T1-2 _ Jin J WeraiaE 

C7) 

in if -a-" •“ 0-1 Riding Crap. 7-2 54 Mellon Dnva. 6-1 Hany Boy- 5-1 EwUrte Humh. W-1 

OeenBUo.21*- 1 Big Theo. Baene Omgie ISnaoMra 


1290 Ti ap — 4 

1^0 VW6A St*U«ni»t 

IJSOIKAnkB* 


2*0 Roy* Piper (nb) 
2-50 Certain Anglo ■ 
3 l 20 SPORTS VIEW (nap) 


^TsO CHARD SHUN® HURDLE 

JS 

ml u Ta„Jtrw-C!a>rtB5 *-)Wl 


uia pimpenwt ■■ — 

1 - 20 U-N-S-SS^; 

201 p»|Wr(14).PIfcholBB-11-« •* "" 

em| nfiaai-u “j""*?. mMMPmft-ii-11 — - — — : . 

s SsTSs^ 
s SsasaasssiS^EEE;- 

5 

W — 

250 

«; aS ■ w “Sfe ; t!H-T 

am »» a—". *■' 


_ 

: "SSSES&— 


APWCaf* 

- -- J> B*Ker (5) 

* 

‘ BUwwE y a 

l*e»r 

Oa«BWlir 

■0i«Sta(7) < e 

J> leaky 

-TBamamt.(53 

Mew Tribe, fa dI Trader. 



<5) 


MAI 

JfcET fci m U d 

to* 

OUp404 

.„WMeFMHd 


Feewtt. 10-1 CodfW. 


OX 04 ^RfBLAEECWUdmHn 4-11-0 

S 

IT ^»«W(2M)NH0«Je r 5 o,lS ‘ 1> ^ ' •. ... . 


.5 • ;;V.: : ■ 


_MMek*Kb 
. _B CWfanl* 

ATory ‘ 

....flpwma 

*.Prortw(3) 

JlCnaw 

„ JlPHeO* 

MAFfcgar** 

„ .Cl 

D I 


• Blinkered tor the first time — FAKENHAM: 12.10 Birthday 
Boy. NOTTINGHAM: 1.00 Acquittal; 1.30 The Bud Club. 
TAUNTON: 12.50 New Tribe, Soul Trader: 120 Dunkery 
Beacon. 


311 an - BUNDLE K Bailey 6-11-0 CLNiW j n 

313 P BABMOW ROAD (1) U Pipe 4-1 1-0 JUawr 

an SHOW run RHannmS-ll-O O tkOmt 

314 « SB£maU»S(22)CEgBrtCD6-lV0 _J A McCarthy 

TOP FORM THRSt Ftanane FUDar 6, Marine Dnam 7, Ubtart 9 

Bettbiai 2-1 Show Faitt, iw 18 Rundle, 6-1 Iferins Dream, 7-1 Fmews Flatter, 3-1 MoreglMU. 10-1 

C!hn*w Frtar area. 16-1 SMBO OuM. flamwlll 14 naan 

2.20 WlY5)W^AiwimRMttAll l lH®KWHW®lES»t1®y48eajBM 

401 21TM-0P HAWY HORSE (1 5) PbAHodgaa 6-11-13 (B) 

402 T2M16JUHDH (IS WC WWman 7-11-13 DSafarP) 

403 23*20-1 FORTUNES COURSE (IS) (O) J King 6-1VC g jgN 

404 3N)<46-5 RIVER BLAND (14) (C> J OW 7-11-11 

409 0100-31 LEAD VDCAIBT (47) RRw 6-11-8 D gM Orna 

400 2U3H-P COOL CLOWN (15) M Pipe 6-11-5 DWdf wa tar 

407 la^SnHWWWMJIBjffJKBalleyB-TM „AThon4»* 

408 135M3 ROYAL PWE (IB) Un J fartme-BarHis 8-11-1 ATn> 

403 61-a« TOUR LEADER (18) WWRBrtWrB-1 VI !5Ti. 

410 VfflSPF SFEOALACCOUmilEHCWCBirtOl 9-11-0 

411 2WE/P- OORrma) (CO) JHammu 7-10-2 

TOP PPHNTIPSi Hayal P1y« 10, Uad ITooPU 0, Rh» Waod 7 

a— 11-4 Royal Ptoei. 7-2 FortuiMB Caume. Lead Voalat 6-1 Jaifidh. VI ftw Mind. M Toar 
i aiH»' c«il Omen. 10-1 Sfann Drum. lliurt 

2.50 DWtSTWl HANDICAP CHASE SmCUMO 

901 filWBP DBBIT RON (E#)PNiaiona 7-13-0 JL PBdUy 

302 4WmWAIU(a8)(P)Ni1rt«v£U»«aB-1vn c u.imfun _ 

608 012B-4 POWDBI BOY (SB) H Hodges tt-lt-8 T Daaaam ba (6) 

904 awra»coToi*(i4)Ro^i*»»9-i w 5EE2! 

SOS BU-F1U3CSRTAIV ANGLE (20) Prtott* 6-1 w * **** , . 

308 4F1223V DHPHEIiABLEiS7®)(D) Mm L RHBidi 8-10-13 

307 3W1U-S AUCBSIItTHt1«(D)BEiklw»-1l>-U »J ■SS - 

308 S-«133UOimi1HALK(1T>BftwV1IW -£5K52L 

act OPU-PH GAEBN (S) BSenyee 10-1041 JlrRTlinnNea 

810 F/P6P0P- TEARFUL PHI1ICS(23S) C URdisH IT-10-0 -JW" 

■811 JUW.IIHBWWMfliElHM 

TOP FORM TP* Daap— itaMa 8. CartafcAegfc T, Itoii 8 

3-1 Cera In Aagta. T-2 V*an«. 5-i Da«t Rue. 6-1 DeepeedflWi. 8-i ShmI. Power Bey. »-i 
K*x S mall. 12-1 Sroen Walk lin— w» 

3.20 B)CIOIOLUniHAIE)ICAPHUMLE2*e1IKLM8 

601 411112 NORDIC VALLEY (12) (C)(0) (BF) M Rpa 4-1 Vffl DaUBBalir 

602 13010*- THHCAUBRIB (290) 6 BaUbH) 7-1 VI AP Nocay. 

603 10163-8 BOLD AO* (2S)(D)DBurcbcl5-11-fi D JBuwNrt 

804 01K33 HAVE A WQHTCAP (14) (CD)N LOmqden 6-1W) J Bntehart a* 

08 - R£UH DETAi (230) (D) W lamer VKLT5 .TMap*(7) 

600 B351HSJ SPORTS VWW (14)(D) B VW5C5 6- JPrM* 

TOP FWM TlPSi Sparta Mh* 8, m* De Thl 8 

BeHtapT-J Spots vi w MTiwCai/rnrue.7-2 Nordic VaHe* MFIemDtTaLID-1 Bold Acre U -i Hwe 
wpsoc Siuwwa 


Fakenham card with guide to the form 


13.10 Cyras Thw QrMt 
19L40 SaNaeofl 

1.10 Out On A Promis* 


1-40 Raglan Road 
3.10 Dr RacAX 
8L4Q Pit» — iteh 
3.10 Cm Cm Chart* 


Qa h pCaai l ( H ia aa . yai d fa»cnhi plaaaaV A I 
C7MlM 9 Pecn0H ( ayaral3lEanawfaraQ art ). 

1 2.10 CASHRN OAKY PRESS JirffiHLE HURDLE (HVI)8YO Em C2£49 
1 211 PROPHETS HONOUR (7)(U)PHa*1am1VM M 

3 36 BRRHDAY ROY (13) J Jenkins 16-12 Rf 

8 CVIWSTHEORBATK Bailey 10-12 

4 OOOO SO PAC Allen 10-12 JFTWay 

8 JAHEH SUPER TOP JPBemlO-12 LAaprtff) 

8 66 KWO OF BABYLON (It) Lady HerrtaMI-u 

7 5 BBXA EXPRESS (30)MBnsem 10-12 . 

8 OPUA PAN D Cosgrove 10-12 

8 0 WB 9 1 MB T1R(18)M Tnmptons »-C 

TOP POM TWfc Marta EVpraa B, Praphais Henwr 7. HrthAay 3o« • 

EatUayi 7-4 Prophea Honour, T-a Cyrus The Qaffl, 5-1 Uedm Eapren. 6-1 King 01 Babyloa. a-1 Buuiday 
Boy, W-1 wennanoer. 16-1 Good So Fa B ime 

PORN 4MHDE - PROPHET* HONOUR Gama Ini rt-roMMB perinrmance M a me when mam all, mWaka 
3HLraa an wl, wo By a irom Tonoe Taft, 13 ihiNhed (LeKewr 2m, Gd-Snj. 

HRnmAT BOY; Hew placed to chei lenge m goodrtau evert tail brae whan SI 6di ol 13 lniei*ra to Our 
Kna, vnlb WESTMINSTER (ML la touch until maimed SBi Mid hack M 70i INewtauv 2mB. Gd). 

KHQ OF BABYLON: Far eflon in gaoDdan evem im tune Wen led 2nd unt* annedung 2 oui. one 
pace, fitn al 13. bM almom 29 u Paddy's Ftomra iascoi 2m®. Gd). 

Ran wl ondeun alien kept on «el troan 2 04. MB M 20. Dm D to Dona Well (Ayr 2a. 


Odi. 


1 2.40 OB PfUMT SEUMQ HANDICAP HUJBLE 9Ni 0,707 
1 42111-0 FAROUT CtS) (D) 0 Brennan 6-12-0 

4UPQ-64 F1RNCE (Z) (D) J JanMQS 7-1T-T2 


F-34M6 OUKT AMUSBnr (14) (DJT Clemen 4-11-10 
4-U122F LUCYTOFTY (I a) (RF) J Pearce 4-11-6 
5C33-M PAHDF JACES (2) (BF) DYfism 5-11-3 
1F-IBB SA14SOHQ (7) (O) .1 WTtyW 6-W-13 


WS-028 CAPTAM HARMLADC (14) (BP) D Thom B-W-W 
WiP05- IDFTY DOD (384) (D) W Musk* 5- tt-9 
F3PP02- HMULLD VENTURE (1*S)(D)F COWl 6- IM 

PQN-60 DOMAIN (14} MR Weaver 7-W-7 

S2PP30 WOflOV3WAR(M)LWcralflDt«ni4-W-0 .... 
oopm- BUBARDSCREn (1089) BOD JDIMIO-10-a 
P-CO IUUANT MAH (1 7) k&OJBow 4-10-0 __ 



JT4*»(7) 


TOP FORM TTSi Werdyi War 8, Herta 7, 1 al l ea na 1 

808*914-1 Fierce. 9-2 Lucy Tuny. 5-1 Pair Of Jacks. 11-2 Far Out 6-1 Saloong. 8-1 Emerald Vcnbn, 

Lofty Deed. W-1 Oow AmuanmenL rvoffjyi War 13 1 

IEHW OWM- HAH OLmWtoiMutumvenr wen be tow new on reappearance - ip ttucauatt wakened 
•Her 4 old. vjrtuafly paled op. odletf cE laat of 8 In race eon by MeMbi ol ihe Rock lllarfcei Resen 3m. Gd* 

ttorty away and ahrays beMm. 6th of B fimsheis, 

Ireuu weakened las. 4tn *7 

Fatoa Creek IPmaolonanll. Gd-Eaj. prenouNv needed lha outuig in lad 
out not qt4dum ML 2nd nl 3 Malum. MQ Da By Never So Blue, wllb LUCY TUFTY igv 3toL beMnd Dial 

lug real m prsaan. on lalesi Mail M 3rd unm headed approaentag Hat, lam oa one pace, 

bn 41 by Moa Equal iLeKsnar 2m, Gd^O). 

1 piarty to da last lime when behind imtfi Mton 3 oil 



2m^.G68R1 

WORDY* WAR: Taitoo oil In race won by 
BU2AADS CRESII Upidy raced and no bra 
won by Gaalgoir (Warwick 2m. Sfa 



Havngnrn race here once ead nflMyeH 
again atter tost kepi on. 2id td 9 


heedwaySoat 
bu 3 by Screbo View (Caranm 


1.10 EASTERN DIULYF 


LE HURDLE (DW 3) 3VO Sre CL94S 
RATTLRBUP BRUC8 N Celaghan 10-12 JFTWer 

DANCfi KMC R Harm 10-12 JJ r 

DBFS STAR U TompUei 10-12 J> ( 


200LDWYM (48) Bob JOIKS 1IM2 ™ 
HIMALAYAN BUE J Banna 10-12 _ 

U4 KBEEF(14)RCoW KM2 

OUT ON A PROWS* N Wafeer 10-0 

VERDE LUMA D AtbuftnoMD-12 

64 uunrspW(7)j jenktM ID-7 


_VI 

S KalgM 


_JI 


TOP FOBHTOSclaaagia B,Oaht»ya 7 

BetHavi M LtN Spin. 3-1 Old On A PrnAitt. 6-1 BaUWilp Brea. GobMyn. 7-1 Edn'a Stor, 10-1 Dan 

Kina Hnatoynn Blue g ^ 

POM QUID* - aoumvik HMdMty Soul M in bed IlM. Beaded rimJtL 2 nd 0 I 8 ItotoharAUnlR by 

VMdi t4y Upe (Fakenham 2m. Gd]. 

KREER On dim sbn field iDlntoucn. ridden and 1 
Yubralee (Trenton 2miL GdL 


nfa RpmuaMeg 7*. 4th m » flatahar».blfi3n b 


LAST SPIN: aaosi Nlort Its time whan twtitnd unm Headway en. te* un dm pace ho«2 rad, B «> * is 
Smanera b praphea Hanoor (Lacestor 2 m, tog*). 


Results 


LEICESTER 

1.0O(2m4f HOydeHda)] 1, PLUNDCR 
BAY, M A FJtqjerald (B-l): 3. Tretew A 
Nfabt (7-2); 3, Kjtdarl (12-1). 5-a)*vJym- 
tam Johnny. 9 ran. HU, B W Henderson) 
Tow; £7.00: £2.30, £220. UJUl Dual F: 
Cig,30, Trig: 132.3a CSF: £33.41 Trtcuc 
£303.42. NBf OurSMm bfMfla. 
IJOianHrH-^I.SHSECKY.UWUwttn 
(16-lk 2, Itefter^l 0-1): s, IteNlekEalR 
(18-lfc 3, V*fub* 4 {3-1J- Evans fav Utile 
BUddbet 5 ran- W. 0. (B UcManon) Tola: 
£13.00; £2.11 £2.40. Dual F: E61SCL CSF: 
r sfl .* yp 

moo am ch)i i, homajiy crebc, a p 

McCoy (7-3): 3, fll-B lav): a, 

M wa e nlali (14-1). S ran. G. 7. (G Balding) 
Toir £4.8a £ZJa ET jo. . Dual F: C2.8a CSF- 
£8.77. NR NIC Hup. SuppealiL 
^ « (2m 4f 1 lOrds Ch)t 1, CHAU 
LEMOERDU LUC, D Brldgwaiw (4-fl fav); 
3, F lu bNe — ertttnr (?-&, 3, Jimlrao n 
nnt (7-1). 7 ran. 3. 1*. (M Pipe) Tow £1.60; 
£1 JO. £2Jia Oual F £2.4a C8F: £aai. 

3J)0 (£m Hdfe): 1, SUPflBK LADY, J F 
Tldey 14-1). 3. SOvar Shrwl (11-4 lav); L 
St raBunorw Lorfgw (10-1). 16 ran. 4. 1. 
(Miss H KjiigbQ T; E5.10; £1 SO, C2.9a £050 
DF £13.60. Trio: £4B.4a CSF: C 15 «. 

UD (2m HdMJi 1 , FAIR MID FANCY, R 

Guesl (5-1): 2, BdblEMi Ocmm (7-1); 3, 


O nn a Mete F or L o ok (11-10 tav). a ran. tt. 
SC (Mbs U UHUgan) Tots: XA VX, El. 40. 
Cl.BO, £1.10. Dual F- £25.60. Trio: £l2.ia 
CSF: C372D. Tricast C5aOS. 
QUADpor.r4.40. piMcavrstnio. 

UNGFIELD 

IZAOCBf): 1.HALF TOME, D Bigg* (5-1); 
3, Hobo Mbubr (12-1); 3, Kblm (3-1). 1 1-4 
tevCoblon-C.Bran. Nk. lt(RFtowei) Toto: 
£4.60; £180, £2.40. £im Dual R £47 JJO, 
Trio: £2850. CSF: £64^3. Tneaar C1820& 
NFt Tommy Tempest 

1.10(90: 1, CMNKY CHAPPY, PFaseey 
QWK*. Starp btoto (5-2 lav); 3, Leehee 
(6-1). 6 ran. 5.1(0 Chacman) Tom: 13.10; 
£1.70, £1J0, £1.10. Dual RE2SU.C6F: 1944. 
TrioMt E3Z.38. 

1<4e(lm W); 1, BAU.VHMCIU.Y,T Asti, 
ley (4-7 rave 2, ChNati a J Ufrlcoma 
(14-1); S.PaA'e lp lendg u r (33-1). IOran.7. 
12. (R AkehuiW) T- £1.70: CI.IO, £160. rann 
DF* £8.00. Tile: £4280. CSF: £1036. Titoat 
£14088. NR* Broughlomi Formula. 

2.10 (1m 3l)i 1, LANDLORD, W Newnw. 
(7—1); a. AVMMNM Pmrar (8-1); a, 3 to*, 

Thirty (7-2). 13-8 lav Spitfire Bridge. 8 ran, 
1*. 1.(J Toller) Tote: C7 .70; EJ.12E2J0, 200. 

Dual F: CIOJO. CSR £44.91. 

ZjOO (70= 1, FAITH ALONE. Q Dufllme 
16-11; 2. HOU*nnH 4 N» Cbant) (33-1); 3. 
D eOy mo n e y (7-2). 11-4 lav Mewtego. 14 
ran Nk. 2. (C Wall) Tebr. £8.00: £140. OLOO. 
C2.10. Dual F: £16110. Trio: C27130. C3P 
£17942. Mflt Fortul bous. 


1 >40 STBPHBtSON SMART HANDICAP CHASE ton It Oyda CSJbSa 

1 3CPP-P MATT HDD (E)(D) JLsJgli IKUMI 


23561 KNnrruP<a)(W«QRDICUa6-11-a 

4QFI-2P RAOLAN HOAD (10) kfen A EmMrtOM 1 V1D- 
47154-6 ■ANBHE(aB)(IHNCaBRaian6-1(H 


(W542V- SPROWSTON BOY [Z83) (CD) li Chapman 12-10-0 . 
334442 VICTORY ANTHEM CMJPCtarte B-1D-Q 


-JFTMtoy 


m 


TOP FORM TIPSl 

■ertagil-l Hunym.7-2 Maneree. 4-1 Sprowsion Boy. 6-1 Uatf FteJd. VHory Amftem. 7-1 Raglan Road 

FORM OUEK - MATT WOO: Always beftnd. HAM at 60l mOrd im brtnra OOi In rasa won by Masmar 
(Toncseiv 3mii. Gd-snj. 

HUnrYURUadeaiLpr eased hcanaMAtoSckiarneBikem on wnm Mg Cnrty Chaplain 31 (Heretord2m3L 
Gd-SH). 

RAOLAN ROAOt Closed lend are. (trapped rear 50v tailed on 10m. puled np Soul ID rasa wen by Cram 
Melody iwweeaw 2nf7i. SO). 

HAMSn Held ep> hsadwy 7m. Naakened apprsadilng 2 out when 8*. bln 25B. u Non Ymage (Aacot 
ZnKLOdL 

sproiwstoN BOY) Held up, hflirti headway to, ndden to lead 2 end. bald on nil wbea Mg Impeccable 
Timing a nk (Fakenham 3mJH, Gd-ETO 

VWTOIIY AHTHRahDnmubidiaw»ani4<h.lad7lhio10ai. DUaraha IHMad Htt lo 3 out woakanad 2 oul 
wBar 2nd, Mn 20L to Lucky Again IPlumpum 2n9. Gd-Fm). 


2.1 0 LL FIHTH MEMORIAL HAIBMCAP CHASE are IIDyda C3.88S 

1 2-33402 DR ROCHET (B)(0) fl DhMn 10-TI-12 


a 4-0622S DRtVUia RNKE (7) (CO) lira UMcCDert 0-11-0 

S 831I21P- RAINNAM (300) (D) D MeCadl 6-W-W 

4 3057MQ POIEY STBEHT BOY (13) J Boaley 6-10-0 


wJFTMay*- 


TPP RHBB TIPS: Dr Racfeai B, DrMap Fema 8 

BaMap Event Dr RocteL M Ditvtog Force. 7-1 Ralnham, 8-T Puay Street Boy * 

FORM QUIDS - DB ROCRBlt led to 2nd, remained prambwd. every cnanoe 3 ou, ridden md one pace. 
Hn II 1 2nd ol 6 to Denver Bay (Towostor 2m. GOSS). 

nmHQ ponce In uwn lanu ridden appraadwig >to. wakened 3 o«L 19 Ion MB Brtaheii U De« Da L 

ran IMndaoi in. DdL 

RAHHAIfeForiBMaa winner to heavy grand In Fabraary to# season. Anal Mart, outpaced and too touch, 
punad n> betne 2 oa in race «w ty Rapid Uovar (Edtobwgh 2m, GO). 

FUHKY STREET ROlftTubed. ahnys betiW, no choree after) aprawied 3 mf and bM 00, Ian ow5U 7» 
d 8 in Habesha (Bangui 2m It Gd). 


OW.Y NOVKS CHASE ta BM loye. CUOR 


2.40 OOTTEfDNOREI 

1 3P- ADAHEQUiBI(aM)Mrs DHalnaT-TH) 

a 211122- ANnCWHMS (10)0 Brennan 7-11-0 _ 

8 0004QF-P L’BICHERE PS) T Ctamenl 10-11-0 

4 4P5WP RUDE HATCH (8)J Tuck 6-41-0 ___ 
TOP FORM TIP1« Ftt B a Ma t ch 8, 


-JFTMef 


-4H*«a 


*-5 Ante Hbngg. 1-1 Proa llBKh. 7-2 Adtre Quean. 18-1 L'Enchare 

FORM CAW* - ADARt QUBNi Nol eeen ou Mute November 1W4 wten pulled up before Bb In race won 
by CMbgfara. 9 ran (Tomator 3m1L Gd-SO). 

ARneWONM Fair nandfcap hunler, on Inal atari list season chased artnaer tram 4 ou. n> mprasaion 
<ram2euL2ndnlAbai7i^Jaw«gi (UUmretet 3aiD. G-Fm). 

LmCMBRIi NeeCW race en reappearance waaa umys itehinL bim ofl wnaa puHad is baton 2 od. u 

r aca wo n by K*ya? iFramrell 2m2L Gd-Fm). 

MIA MATCfb to neviee handesp hm Une when hah) gp beNnd. bad mhoehs Bdw ant lacovet and aam 
pukd up In ram wabyCanarta Fraier. 11 ran (HDratord 3niB. GO-STl). 


3a 1 0 PAKBRUM RACECOURSE CARAVAN SITS HANDICAP HURDLE Sm 41 13,988 


1 00-1390 STAR OF IMHO (1(8 MM A EntoMcm 7-12-0 — 

2 2P-61U CA N CAM CHARUR(»4)(D|J PaaiCT 6-11-11 
a UU6E00- QORiBlA(taa)(e)0 Brennan 9-1 l-io 

4 21022-0 BmAMHT LACS (IS) (0(0) PCIarte 6 

9 73X0-0 PYRAMIS PflBKS (IS) J Whyto 5-1V-5 

5 64403-3 VK»»Y HUin (7) (O J Jasttls 4-1V4 

163302 BBITANMIA NILS (3S) M Cftapraen 4-10-5 

... 




tea ad sines Apm wfw n mwys total, rated afl Ibm d 8 rMstara In nee von by UsU 

OOeau(WwcMW3*,Gd). 

PYRAIH8 PMNCfi Bb backward, dawed aimer wiU makaned 4 out about SOI 7ih o( 9 faaahan to 
Foilsne Caurae. abb STRAIGHT LACED line lbL alwayn amend and wlad ell IBM (Windsor 2m8B, op). 
WCEBOY RULBb Ran wnl on luppaanuica acai nanmered and kxt Mica baDny. railed under 
pressure tram S ou. topic a 3rd olW. ten « u Ural Eautt ILeleeaier Bm, Gd-Sk). 

■RTAMIA NBLl* Pm id game aftort taut flma when odpand Bh, hMdwey to cnaUange 2 ou, Ihm on 
Bader prats are «, M N 7, bin II by Qymerak Tlgw (Uarial Rasan 2ada, G6ftn). 


ran. 10. IX l 

£4.10, £340. DlMi F: £2390. CfiP £104.82. 
2.BO (2m at Chp T, JUKE BOX TOLLY, B 
HartS ng (4-1); 8. Doxford Hat (3&-1); a, 
■tea Write (5-2 lav). 11 ran. 8. S. (P Uotv 
tO*th)T: £4.40; £1. 60, £180, £160. DP EBIJB. 
Trtef £181 ,7a CSF: £1 0171 TrfcBBt £34ft36. 
U0(Zar1(11OwhHA)(1,BUCKLlY 
NOYS, T Kant (11-0: a, HoariMC (8-2); 3, 
Briny (6-1). 7-4 fav Desen KK>«er. 7 ran.3X. 
UL (A Bliley) Tow £7.00; £1 10. CUB. . Dual 
F: £15.70. CSF: £2125 Trlcut £13174. WC 
General Chaos. 

OURDMTlElBa PLACSPOTt £81.00. 


3.10 (8fy 1, TIM* CLASH, S D Wllltan* 
(25-1 eaC G m nh m a Onrtda (10-1); 3. 
'•maiiiu Jack (10-1). 6-4 lav Banzhaf. 7 
ran. a i m Palling) Tote: £20.70; (3.10, 
£4.10. . Dual P £18580. CS=: £201.61 
140 (im): 1. PMBEnWTlR R LapjUn 
(11-2): 3, Wwrtewar l t INgM (B-4 bv): 3, 
TMOkA 111-1). it ran. il X (J Eyre] Tow 
£6.40; £2.40, E1J0, £510. Dual F: £1180. 
Trio: £11191 CSP £18.11 Tricast tl27.11 
NFtLabudd. 

QUADPOTiDO.Sa PULCCPOTl £71 1 JXL 
JACKPOTr £56.684 iO. 

SEDOEFIELD 

1UO (3m Of 1 10yds !«•)* Y. MNOS- 
UP, A Roche (6-15 tevK N. W h t eiUrtym i 
•EJf (12-1): 3, ncm oil TW Run (10-1). 16 
ran. 6. 2. M J O’Neill) Tot* £1.70! ££-«>. 
£161 £1.10. Dual F: £17.41 Trio: £7180. 
CSF; £10.70. NR: Dlluamsn, Derry s 

Might 

UO cam 3f 1iOy<to HcBep 1, SOUTH 
mtsm.v, G LM (8-13 Favj: 2. Uron V 
(7-1): 3, Ctaafa Sta taanonl (6-1). 6 ran. X. 
20. (Mr* M Revo ley) Tow £140: El.lflL 
£241 Dual P C2TOL CSF- £540. 

I JO (8m 31 00:1, RUSSIAN CASlLM,K 
Jones (5-1); 3, Aly Daley (4-6 te<0. *. 
Meter llprrlriraru 120-1). 8 ran. 15. 30. Id 
Wedal Tote: £4J0; £1.11 d J». ClffL Dual 
F; 0.11 CSF: £171 

l£0(3m If Cti)i1,SONSIEm.BSiarey 
(20-1); 2, Pleeb of Haslni (5-1): 3. Walt 
You Tfain (10-1). 5-4 tav Precipice Run. 7 


RACEI 

FULL RESULTS 

0891-16 

L?N 

SEFiVI 

8-16 

Ik’)' fMJ O.' 

m| 

E 

C E ! 
>8 : 
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i SB 
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[fif/ 
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I .'f'WtitM-'rfa 
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14 SPORTS NEWS 


The Guardian Thxirsday December. 7 1995 


Soccer 


Ferguson heeds call to arms 
as Gascoigne gets all-clear 


Ian Ross and 
Erletid Clouston 


T HE former Rangers 
striker Duncan Fer- 
guson yesterday won 
the right to restart his 
fractured Everton career, and 
the current Rangers mid- 
fielder Paul Gascoigne 
learned that he would not be 
prosecuted for events in the 
ill-tempered game against Ab- 
erdeen on November 11. 

The Procurator Fiscal for 
Glasgow said lost night that 
he had considered a police 
report on that match and had 
decided “to take no proceed- 
ings against any person on 
this occasion”. 


The footballers involved 
were not named, but the police 
investigation had centred on 
the actions of Gascoigne, his 
team-mates John Brown and 
Alan McLaren, and Billy 
Dodds of Aberdeen. 

^Another Aberdeen player, 
Stuart McKimmie, who was 
under investigation after 
bemg sent off against Partick 
Thistle last Saturday, heard 
on Tuesday that the Procura- 
tor Fiscal would similarly 
fek® no action against him 
Ferguson is free to resume 
playing because Everton sue- , 
ceeded with their application 1 
for a judicial review of the 12- 
ganie suspension imposed by , 
the Scottish Football Associa- 
tion for his head-butting of I 


Ralth Rovers' John McStay in 
April 1994. Edinburgh's Court 
of Session agreed to freeze the 
punishment until the case is 
heard early in the new year. 

Ferguson will appear in a 
specially rescheduled reserve- 
team fixture against Newcastle 
United at Goodison Park 
tonight, which is likely to 
draw a crowd in excess of 
10,000. If he safely negotiates . 
his first match in more than 
three months, the Scottish in- 
ternational may also figure in 
Monday night’s home Premier- 
ship meeting with West Ham. 

Ferguson was released from 
Glasgow’s Barlinnie prison 
two weeks ago after serving 
half of a three-month sen- 
tence imposed for assaulting 


McStay while playing for 
Rangers. During his impris- 
onment the SFA reaffirmed 
that the £4 million striker 
would be required to serve i 
the suspension it had im- 
posed at the time of the 
offence. 

Although Ferguson now 
has only seven games left to 
serve, Everton felt that he 
was being punished twice for 
the same offence. 

Everton’s manager Joe 
Royle said: "He is desperate 
to play for Everton again. Of 
course the danger is that 
people may expect too much 
of him. This IS not a comic- 
strip hero scenario; it's hot 
something from Roy of the 
Rovers. We don't expect him 


to go straight out there and 
score a hat-trick. It isn't going 
to be easy for him ; he will 
have to feel his way back.” 

There was no comment 
from the SFA. which must 
now be sharing the nation's 
exasperation at the law's in- 
volvement in the national 
game. 

Ferguson's reprieve coin- 
cided with increased inter- 
vention by the Glasgow Proc- 
urator Fiscal, Andrew 
Norman d. who had called for 
reports on five players — Gas- 
coigne. Brown, McLaren, 
Dodds and McKimmie — in 
the past four weeks. 

It was Normand's interven- 
tion in 1994 which led to Fer- 
guson becoming the first Brit- 
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Ferguson ... case reviewed Gascoigne — no prosecution 


ish professional footballer to 
be jailed for assaulting a fel- 
low-player — though the 
striker's offence was com- 
pounded by his being on pro- 
bation at the time. 

Under Scottish law, prose- 
cution decisions are at the 
discretion of the 49 procura- 
tors fiscal distributed over six 
regions. They can call for a 
report from the police if a po- 
tentially illegal act Is notified 
by the police, a witness, or 


any other source — such as 
the back pages of newspapers. 

The Crown Office in Edin- 
burgh confirmed yesterday 
that it was considering, issu- 
ing guidelines to procurators 
fiscal and chief constables. =■ - 
• Newcastle’s £2-25 million 
striker Paul Kltson is ex- 
pected to make his comeback 
in tonight’s reserve game at 
Everton. He has been out Tor 
eight weeks after a hernia 
operation. 


CHAMPIONS LEAGUE: FINAL MATCHES 


Group C: Borussia 
D’mund 2, Rangers 2 

Gazza 
exits 
as well 

Our Correspondent 


P AUL, GASCOIGNE 

flaunted the irrespon- 
sible side of his nature 
once again in Dortmund 
last night when he was sent 
off during Rangers' final, 
meaningless qualifier. 

Having been cautioned 
for an unnecessary tackle 
in the first half, the Eng- 
land midfielder was shown 
a second yellow card in the 
75th minute for dissent 
Rangers did well enough 
without him, and they con- 
trived to equalise 10 min- 
utes from time. Stuart 
McCall knocked a ball in 
after a corner and Gordon 
Durie volleyed into the net 
from 10 yards. 

The Scottish champions 
also started strongly. In the 
kind of conditions nor- 
mally associated with Al- 
pine pursuits, Brian Lan- 
drup gave them a 10th- 
minute lead. 

Characteristic percep- 
tiveness and control 
marked Gascoigne’s 
through pass to Miller, 
catching the vainly protest- 
ing home defence square. 

As Klos advanced, Lau- 
drup burst into the empty 
space on Miller's right, the 
ball was quickly cut back 
and the Dane clipped it into 
the empty net from 15 
yards. 

Gascoigne created an- 
other serious scare for Bor- 
ussia a minute later by 
skipping into space on the 
right and delivering the 
ball across the box to Lau- 
drup, whose volley would 
have doubled Rangers’ ad- 
vantage had not Klos 
thrown himself into the 
path of the ball and made 
the block. 

Yet the lead lasted only 
six minutes before Moller 
demonstrated his own sure- 
footedness to take advan- 
tage of slack defending by 
Gough. In fairness, the 
Scots' captain was possibly 
unbalanced by Riedle's 
c hall enge as he rose to meet 
a chipped free-kick by 
Moller. 

The header fell straight 
into the path of Moller, 
following up, and his left- 
foot drive from 18 yards 
was brilliantly controlled, : 
snaking low and right of i 
the stunned Go ram. 

By the tim e Gascoigne I 
and Miller were cautioned 
for a foolish challenges on 
Moller and Wolters near 
half-time, however, Bo- 
rn&sia had established a 
virtually unchallenged 
superiority. 

The 2.500 Rangers fens' 
hope tbat the Germans 
might seize up during the 
break was dispelled wi thin 
four minutes of the restart, 
when Borussia took the 
lead. 

With a typically swift es- 
cape from defence, Rein- 
hardt made ground down 
the left before pushing the 
ball forward to Berger. His 
low, sweeping centre was 
touched out by the back- 
tracking Bollan, but only to 
Riedle, who met it on the 
18-yard line and drove it 
low to the left of Goram. It 
was a wonderful example of 
clinical finishing. 

Riedle almost did It again 
15 min utes later. Maraud- 
ing down the right, he nod- 
ded the ball over Robertson 
and brushed past the full- 
back before pulling bis vol- 
ley marginally wide of Gor- 
am's right-hand post. Relief 
was at hand for Rangers, 
though, when the German 
international striker left 
the field a minute later, to 
be replaced by KutowskL 
nniwito Pmtm in fc KIm: Reinhardt. 
Kroe. Freund. Franck. Berger. Welters. 
Jure, Riedle. MOIIer. Herrllcfi 
Rugeri Oorjm. Cleland Robertson. 
Gough. McLaren, Bollan. Miller. 
QascoiijRe. Ourie. McCall. Laudrap. 
Refer—: M Diaz Vega (Spain). 


Group B: Blackburn Rovers 4, Rosenborg Trondheim 1 


Newell hat-trick helps console Rovers 


David Lacey 

B lackburn Rovers' 

European Cup ambi- 
tions might have suf- 
fered a premature 
burial but at least they en- 
joyed the wake. 

Mike Newell scored a hat- 
trick in nine minutes at 
Ewood Park last night as Ro- 
senborg Trondheim over- 
reached themselves in attack 
and were punished for flabby 
defending. 

Alan Shearer, who scored 
Blackburn's opening goal 
with a penalty, later saw a 
diving header glance off the 
bar. Paul Warhurst was sent 
off early in the second half for 
a second bookable offence. 

At the start of the season, as i 
Blackburn prepared for 
Europe, the club pro g ramme 
warned supporters that Brit- 
ish visitors' passports would 
no longer be valid after this 
year. Unhappily, Rovers' va- 
lidity as England's represen- 
tatives in the Champions' 
League ran out first 
Last night found a hybrid of 
a Rovers team attempting to 
redeem as bad an English ex- 
perience in Europe as one 
could remember. Blackburn 
approached their final game 
with a series of singular ac- 
complishments behind them: 
one point, one goal, one red 
card, and one fight among 
themselves. 

Rosenborg needed a win to 
give themselves the best 
chance of pipping Legia War- 
saw for a place in the quarter- 
finals. Dead though the match 
might have been for Black- 
bum. it was still brimming 
with life for their opponents. 

The Norwegians must have 
thought that Christmas had 
come early when they 
regarded a Rovers side lack- 
ing Hendry. Le Saux and 
Batty — - all banned after what 
happened in Moscow — and 
with Bohinen. one of Nor- 
way’s own, ineligible. Sutton 
was no stranger to fee centre- 
back position but his untried 
partnership with Marker had 
to be to Rosenborg's benefit 
In attack, however, Black- 
burn possessed a composure 
and an awareness that would 
have served them well in 



Mind the gap . . . Rosenborg Trondheim's Roar Strand leaves the Blackburn defence trailing in his wake 


their earlier matches, and 
they took the lead on the 
quarter-hour. 

Sherwood’s quick through 
pass was perfectly timed to 
catch the defence square and 
keep Warhurst onside as he 
raced clear. The Blackburn 
midfielder went down under 
Brags tad’s despairing chal- 


Forest far from out of the 
woods after Lyon triumph 


Martin Thorpe on 

the UefaCup ordeal 
facing Clark’s team 

A FTER being almost totally 
outplayed in six Euro- 
pean legs but somehow win- 
ning through in the end, Not- 
tingham Forest must be 
appalled to realise feat they 
now face fee hard part 
Tomorrow’s draw for the 
Uefe Cup quarter-finals in 
Geneva will virtually decide 
if Frank Clark’s stoic war- 
riors continue In this compe- 
tition. For waiting in the hat 
are some of the Continents 
finest teams, each one far 
more capable of breaching 
Forest’s stalwart defences 
than Malmo. Auxerre or 
Lyon, their opponents so far. 

Barcelona, Roma, PSV and 
Bayern Munich are just four 
of the other teams through to 
the last eight and AC Milan 
are favourites to Join them. 
But given the luck that Forest 
have been blessed with so far 
in this tournament, a few es- 
cape clauses can be inserted 
in the termination contract. 

Bordeaux, another modest 
French side, went through to 
fee quarter-finals last night, 
while Slavia Prague and 
Lens, still to resolve their tie, 
are other good but not great 
sides of the sort that have 
formed Forest’s basic Euro- 
pean diet this season. If they 
draw one of these. Forest 
could be heading for the semi- 
finals. 

There are. however, a cou- 
ple of other riders to add. 
First Forest really do need to 
strengthen their squad In 
readiness for fee next round 


in March, no matter whom 
they draw. They desperately 
require someone — a new 
striker or midfielder — to 
help in the important matter 
of keeping possession longer 
after the ball is cleared from 
defence. Failure to do that has 
left the back line under al- 
most constant siege in Euro- 
pean competition. 

The other question is how 
long Forest's luck in these 
games is going to last. The 
law of averages says that a 
survival plan based on batten- 
ing down the hatches and let- 
ting n tidal wave of opposition 
attacks crash into you Is i 
eventually going to spring a 
leak. Any one of the many 
penal ty-area ricochets and de- 
fensive haffclea ranees that 
have so far fallen kindly for , 
Forest could quite easily go 
the other way next time, no | 
matter whom they play. 

Forest will also have to face 
the rigours of the first leg of 
fee quarter-finals without one | 
of their best players from 
Tuesday, the suspended cen- 
tral defender Colin Cooper. 

On fee positive side. Bryan 
Roy wlU have returned from a 
cartilage operation to add' his 
own touch of sporadic genius 
to proceedings. And, of 
course. Forest have other cru- 
cial players, namely guts, 
spirit and sheer determina- 
tion, in their line-up. That is 
largely what has got them 
this far, and nobody would 
bet heavily against it taking 
them further. 

• French police reported no 
trouble at or after the match 
despite reports that hooligans 
from England had got their 
hands on spare tickets which 
Lyon had put on open sale in 
defiance of Uefa regulations. 


lenge from behind, and Shear- 
er's penalty did the rest. 

Rosenborg's search for a 
goal left spaces at fee back 
and meant that Blackburn 
could expect further opportu- 
nities to catch them on the 
break. It was an expectation 
quickly, and remarkably, ful- 
filled. By half-time, in fact 

McGhee must 
make up mind 

lan Ross 

L eicester city win 
learn this morning , 
whether they have lost 
their manager Mark I 
McGhee to Wolverhampton | 
Wanderers. 

After a day of negotiation, 
McGhee was apparently un- 
decided last night w’hether 
to leave Filbert Street. But 
be had admitted this week 
that he intended to meet 
Wolves representatives to 
discuss succeeding Graham 
Taylor, who was dismissed 
last month. 

A decision is expected 
today, after McGhee spent 
10 hours with his ebainnan 
Martin George. Leicester 
seem to have done every- 
thing in their power to keep 
the man they lured from 
Reading 12 months ago after 
Brian Little resigned to take 
charge at Aston Villa. 

It is understood that 
McGhee has been offered 
an extended and improved 
contract and up to £2 mil- 
lion towards the purchase 
of new players, to persuade 
him to remain a part of 
Leicester’s drive for promo- 
tion to the Premiership in- 
stead of Joining Wolver- 
hampton’s grim fight 
against relegation to the 
Second Division. 

"i am prepared to face 
the flak which I know will 
be thrown at me, bat 1 can 
leave with a totally clear 
conscience,” McGhee said. 

“I owe myself this 
chance. I deserve the oppor- 
tunity to better myself in 
football terms. I have been 
well looked after by Leices- 
ter; it is not about money.” 


Rovers led 4-1 and Newell had 
added another three. 

If Rosenborg thought they 
were gaining a grip of the 
game when Iversen met Sten- 
saas’s centre from the left to 
equalise with a superb shot 
on the half-hour, they were 
swiftly disillusioned. Newell 
immediately restored Black- 


Results 

Soccer 

EUROPEAN CUP 
CHAMPIONS’ LEAGUE 
Croup B 

Blade bom |4) 4 B o wnl wn 

Shearer \G (pen) ! 

Newt'll 31. 38. JO 


iBKim 
Iverson 30 
30.677 


Group C 

Borussia Dortmund 111 2 Ba nger s 111 a 

MoNrr 16 i_.iuctrun 10 

Rlodle JB Dune RJ 

35 300 

BELL'S SCOTTISH LEAGUE 
Premier Division 

Abordawn iOi 1 Kthnar n ocfc ill i 

Shear cr 5t M-Irhell M 

a 500 

'ahnrviontiij riui to fk»vfll-|hf (.ill'll p. 1-1 n{ 
STmini 

UEFA CUP: Third round, second log: 

Feji Bell? 3. Bordeaux I uqn 3-31 
REPRESENTATIVE MATCH: Post- 
poned: FA Xl v ICI5 FI XI. 

FEDERATION BREWERY NORTHERN 
LEAGUE: First: Postponed! Uillinoluun 
Sy" v Whicvhanr Epptotott CW v Wtai 
AucMand Fcrryhill *1h v Tow Low Tn. 
PON TINS LEAQUEi First Division: 
Lnctfs I. Man uni 2: OWt-im 0 Derby 1. 
Second DMstm Aston Villa 2. Loicoslur 
2. Burmloy 2 Sunderland 1: Black owl 2, 
MkkflWjbrouoh 4 Thhd Division: Bury 2. 
Ooncaaer J: Car Hale 1. Walsall 0: Chester 
1 Wro'harn 2. Darlington 0. Scarborough 
0 Shrewsbury 2. Stockport 3 Wigan 3. 
Lincoln I 

AVON INSURANCE COMBINATION: 
First Ch ri st o i n Tollenham 2. Bristol C D 
Luton 4, BriiJQl R«rs I- Cutord Lhd 0 
Southampton 3 Poaupomdi Brighton v 
Swmdon. Charlton v Ullivrill. Crystal Pal- 
ace v OPR. Ipswich v Chelsea. J snond 
DMriom Bath 2. Torqujy 2. CardiW ?. 
Swansea 0. 

LOB OF WALES: Conwy 2. Connah * 
Quay 2 

COUNTV ANTRIM SHIELD: Soaond 
roandi Ants 0. Cnnaders t Coirtch 0 
Ponstlmni 4 Q ten tor in •. Ballymena 3. 
Larne 0. Glenavon 2 . 


bum’s lead with a inspired 
long shot and then accepted a 
free header, from Holmes's 
cross, before driving in his 
third goal after Shearer bad 
centred low from the right. 

After that the match be- 
came an academic exercise. 
Certainly Warhurst, who had 
been cautioned after 12 min- 


Tennis 

BRAND SUkM CUP (Mutttohl Ftat 
nan* T M m B n (USj bl S Bruguorn |Sp| 
7-6. 6-4. P Sampras lUSl Bl P McEnroe 
IUSI 6-1 7-8: A Mrtteadav tUkrj bl A 
KrtckaUrin (US) 6-2. 7-6; Y KafcMov 
(RlS) bl R Fur Lin (III 6-4. 6-1 

Basketball 

EUROPEAN CHAMPIONSHIP: Omp A: 

Irakis 71. Lkiicj|j Malaga 69 Group Ki 
PanathmaiVtn C7 Bnnfici SI. 

NBA: Indiana 108. Phnadofpnia 91; New 
Turk 92 Dallas 87. Houston 1W Utah IOC. 
San Antonio li’. LA Lalmra Bft Phocnu 
112. Vancouver 108, Stoanla 110 . lor on to 
89. Orlando 114. LA Clippers ICC 


Ice Hockey 


NHL: Pittsburgh 0, NY Islanders 3. Fionas 
4. Washington 3. Bosun 6. Dallas 4. De- 
Irolr 5. Phllwm/phu 3: Toronto 4 Ottawa 1: 
Colorado 13. Son Jose 3; SI Lnute 1. Cal- 
gary I toil. Vonenuvw 6. Edmonton C. 

Nordic Siding 

WORLD CUP COMBINED EVENT 

(Stoambaal springs Cali Jumping: 1. T 
led wick (US) 263 iplo. 3. J Dointol (Car) 
364 3. J Manilla (Fin) 2400: 4. H Skard 

(Noll 2450. S. M Cs/UGOll |SwiCI 3443. 6. 
K Mnnninon (Fml 243 S. 7. M Slachnr (Atlil 
233.S 9 N Bol IFr) 334 b. •}■=. K Hammer 
iNnr). T Oolwern tJupan) 333 0. 


Snooker 


Rugby Union 


FIVE NATIONS HKUKKXM COP: Pad 

Cr Letnalor 23. Pontypridd 22. 

T EN N AN TS INTER DISTRICT CHAMPt- 
OHSHIP- Scottish Exiles 17. Edinburgh 
Drnifl. 

FOUR COUNTIES CHAMPIONSHIP: Gtr 

Blrmingham 34 Shropshire 30 
ROYAL NAVY CUP: Ptnmk Royal Marines 
(Plymouth) 6. Naval Air Command T3 

Rugby League 

STONES CENTENARY CHAMPIONSHIP 
Second Div isi o n 

H u u a tet (2) IT, Barrow Ml 9. Ha wal at: 
Trim Coyle. Maoa. Colic dose 4 Drop 
pent Close, a w row: Tm= Wilson. Drop 
oont Shaw rSOOl 

TOUR MATCH: Cumbria LM8 0. Austra- 
lian Srnoolboy 54. 


GERMAN OPEN iFrankhjrt) Second 
row* S Kandry (Seail bl T Drago (Malta! 
5-3. R Lawiar lErtql bl J W Altana (Ttiafj 
5-2: J Htggkas (Scot) M M King |Engj 5-3. 
O Morgan (Wains) bt N Bond (Engl 5-1 


Fixtures 

(7 30 unlw sialrdi 

Soccer 

PONTINS LEAGUE: First DtvithMX Stake 
v Nottm Foraul >7 O): Everton v Mowcasfln 
17 0). So co nd Divtaknc Huddersfield v 
Homer ham (7 0). 

Rugby League 

ALLIANCE: Bradford v Wigan: Dewsbury 
v Hud. St Holenn v CasUetorO. Warrington 
v LaCKfcL Hrs< DivMam Halifax v Shtt- 
IKrttf Kolghlav v Hull KR: Ldgti v York. 
Wakoileld v F cantors tone. Saound Div- 
ision: Blackpool v Rochdale; Swinton v 
HunSioL 

Cricket 

TOUR MATCH Hour dors) *Pxwrta Boland 
v England <B 0 ami 


Ice Hockey 


BRITISH LEAGUE: Division Ono: 

Chelmsford v Peterborough ISO) 


• Roy Kenne’s chances of 
Joining .lack Charlton's 


PHOTOGRAPH: MICHAEL STE&£ 

utes for a deliberate handball, 
had no need to make the late 
challenge on Skammelsrud 
which saw him sent off five 
minutes after half-time. 

Blaakburo Rovers: Flowers; Berg. 
Sultan, Marker. Koraia. Ripley. Sherwood. 
War burst Holmes. Nawetl. Shearer. 
Rournborg: Rise; Kvarme. Bragguad. 
Holton, Stensaaa. Strand. Skam rooter ud, 
SoKvedl, rversan. Braobakk. Jatabaen. 
H o f are m □ Paudtard (France). 


Republic of Ireland squad for 
I the European Championship 
play-off qualifier next 
Wednesday week look slim 
after he failed a fitness test 
last night, writes Cynthia 
Bateman. 

Keane was due to play 
against Leeds in fee reserves 
at EUand Rood but had not 
achieved the correct level of 
fitness and manager Alex Fer- 
guson refused to risk him. 

Keane's training after a 
hernia operation five weeks 
ago had reached the running 
stage, but Charlton is not in- 
terested in having the player 
unless he has at least one full 
game under his belt. That 
leaves Keane, whose fitness 
programme was interrupted 
by a family bereavement, 
with one last chance, if he can 
make the reserves on 
Saturday. 

Ferguson said: "We wifi do 
everything we can to help 
Ray, but it's unfortunate that 
he had to break off training 
for four days to go to a fu- 
neral. That might have just 
made the difference." 

However, there was some 
good news fbr the Irish. Be- 
cause of transport difficulties 
the Dutch FA have taken up 
only 11.000 of their 16,300 
ticket allocation. 

The surplus will now go to 
the Irish who should have 
more than 22,000 supporters 
at the game. 

• Manchester United will 
have to wait until the New 
Year to hear whether they 
have been found guilty of 
poaching young players, the 
FA said yesterday. 

United have been charged 
with making an illegal ap- 
proach to Matthew Wicks, the 
now 17-year-old son of the 
former Chelsea and QPR 
player Steve, who was on Ar- 
senal's books, and David 
Brown, the subject of a com- 
plaint by Oldham. 


T erry venables kept a 
business partner -tn fee 
dark when he hived off 
their company’s assets to use 
as security fbr the. £1 million 
loan he needed to buy his way 
into Tottenham Hotspur, it 
was alleged in fee High Court 
yesterday. 

The accusation came from 
lawyers for Paul Kirby, who 
is being sued by the England 
coach for more than £144.000, 
which. Venables says he had 
to pay to NatWest Bank to 
settle the company’s debts 
after It went bust - 

In his defence to fee action, 
Kirby claims their public- 

house bushiess venture, Trans- . 
Atlantic Inns Ltd. was ruined 
by Venables’s bad manage- 
ment and misuse of assets. - 
Venables agrees he pro- 
cured the transfer of the com- 
pany's interest In two pubs to 
another company - controlled . 
by him, but denies there was 
anything improper in the 
deal And he says he no 
longer had anything to do 
wife Transatlantic when it 
ran into trouble. 

Details of the dispute over 
who was actually in charge of 
Transatlantic emerged during 
a preliminary hearing at 
which Kirby failed in a cl a i m 
that Venables was refusing to 

disclose documents relevant 
to the case. . 

Kirby's counsel, Shane 
Dougall, told Mr Justice 
Evans-Lombe that the com- 
pany was set up by the part- 
ners and two others to acquire 
pubs and seD them at a profit 
It was not a success and the 
bank called in its overdraft. 
The company went into com- 
pulsory- liquidation for un- 
paid rates in February 1993. 

Venables stated In his writ 
that he had paid off the bank 
under a -personal guarantee 
and was now entitled, under 
an Indemnity agreement to 
be reimbursed by Kirby in 
full or should receive one 
quarter — £36,000 — on the 
basis that he was a co-guaran- 
tor with the three others. 

Kirby would deny liability 
when the case opened on Feb- 
ruary 19. said Dougall, as fee 
company's downfall was 
caused by the way Venables 
conducted its affairs, 

"Mr Venables in effect 
ruined the company and 
caused 'it to incur huge 
losses." he said. Venables was 
in breach of his duty of care 
and his -fiduciary duty as a 
director. 

Zt was alleged Venables 
kept Kirby in the dark to 
“pocket £1 million which he 
used to acquire a share in 
Tottenham Hotspur". 

The court heard that Vena- 
bles contended that he ceased 
to be a director in June 1991 
and had no further part in 
running the company. 

The judge ruled feat there 
was no evidence to Justify 
making an order requiring 
Venables to produce addi- 
tional documents. 


Brighton get 
year’s grace 
at Goldstone 


John Duncan 

B RIGHTON and Hove Al- 
bion should be given to 
fee supporters to run when 
the reported £7.4 million from 
the Goldstone Ground sale is 
received from developers, the 
leader of Hove council said. 

“This whole sorry saga has 
only been necessary because 
of fee decision of the present 
owners to sell the ground, 
something this council has 
consistently opposed,” said 
Cilr Ivor Caplin last night. 

"When they have their 
money they could give the 
dub back, via fee local coun- 
cil. for local people to run. 

"The board could resign 
and we as a council would put 
together a new board of direc- 
tors. We'd like to see support- 
ers involved, though to get 
into the Premier League we 
are going to need players and 
feat means we are going to 
need money. It can't be 
wholly community-run, we 
have to have a board, but we 
want one feat is prepared to 
work in the community for 
the benefit of the Jocal club.' 1 

Caplin was speaking after 
the council negotiated a 12- 
month development delay for 
the club wife fee Golds tone’s 
new owner, Chartwell pic. 
which w ants to build a “food 
retail site". 

"This stay of execution 
should be welcomed by the 
club," said Caplin, ‘fit gives 
them time to sort out their 
future and ensures another 
season of football at the 
Goldstone.” 

Irate Brighton supporters 
faced a journey to Ports- 
mouth for home games after 
the board sold the ground. 
Caplin said the results of a 
study into identifying fee best 
site for a new ground would 
be known before Christmas. 

• Birmingham, awaiting fee 
outcome of an investigation 
into their Anglo-Italian Cup 
fracas with Ancona, have 
been charged by the FA with 
misconduct over crowd trou- 
ble at last month’s league 
match against MlllwalL 
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Cricket 


Lara 

breaks 

silence 


Tw»y Fraser 

5^* of Spain 

B jJjAN LARA says that 

gts s sussss 
Sas 

£l“* 18 not letting the 

tomdown.heustrengt,,. 

allSl!?* 1 *^ two w eeks of 
silence since his witb- 

?nrfi Wa * rrom the w ®st 

Indies tour of Australia, 

on T?, *2 an told "Porters 
?h evening that 

the dispute ”U a very small 
“atter. but I hope my stand 

S?<SS ? - everythineoutin 

Wnri»? „ PoUed out of the 
worM Senes Cup tour after 

=iL W ? s f ined for being 
Wlt ? 0ut Parmission 
for three days during last 
summer's tour of Eng- 
land. His withdrawal h a s 
prompted debate about in- 
discipline in the team and 
the role of the West Indies 
Cncket Hoard of Control, 
winch has been accused of 
oeing ‘’colonial” in its lack 
of Public accountability. 

The board has set up a 
meeting in Barbados next 
week to address the dis- 
pute “My issne is a very 
small one in the entire sce- 
nario," Lara said, “and 
hopefully next Friday when 
the West Indies board meet 
they could address the real 
facts and what's facing 
West Indies cricket.” 

Lara won the backing of 
Trinidad and Tobago’s 
sports minister, Pamela 
Nicholson, at a meeting late 
on Tuesday. “I am very sup- 
portive of the line Brian 
took," she said. 

Trinidad's prime minis- 
ter, Basdeo Panday. has 
said that ”if it becomes nec- 
essary. government could 
become involved in resolv- 
ing the matter 
And yesterday Viv Rich- 
ards offered his services. "I 
carry- no weight with the 
board," said the former 
West Indies captain, “but I 
am so dismayed by the af- 
fair that, here and now, I 
volunteer to mediate in an 
attempt to get a batsman 
better than I ever was back 
on track to help West 
Indies mount a serious 
challenge for the 1996 
World Cup. They need only 
to pick up a phone.” 

Some journalists have 
speculated that Lara left 
the team because he had 
been assured before the 
fine that the dispute over 
his absence had been 
settled. Others, however, 
criticised Lara for putting 
his own interests ahead of 
the team's. 

Lara says he recognised 
both the "favourable and 
unfavourable" comments 
in the press but that "what 
has come out of this is very 
positive”. 

The board “will now have 
to account to the people. So, 
too. the players will have to 
account to the people". 

Lara suggested that he 
might return to the side be- 
fore the World Cup begins 
in February. *‘I thought 
that I could not continue 
playing cricket under the 
same problems that keep 
coming up," he said. “If I 
am allowed back into the 
team, whenever. I will just 
assess the situation and see 
if I can play under the same 
environment.” — AP 
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Fear not for 
Dallaglio 


Come in No. 3 . . . John Crawley looked happy at net practice yesterday before learning that he had inherited England's problem position cuve mason 

Ramprakash the forlorn outsider 


Mika Sotvey in Capa Town 



ARK Rampra- 
kash’s tour and 
even bis Interna- 
tional career ap- 
pear to have come to an 
abrupt halt, from the moment 
Brian McMillan parted him 
from the company of his off 
stump at The Wanderers on 
Saturday afternoon. 

Of the five players on the 
tour who will not be taking 
the field in the match against 
Boland amid the wineries of 
PaarV starting today, the Mid- 
dlesex batsman is the only 
one who has been dropped 
rather than rested, and a nod 
in this case is as good as a 
wink. 

The other four — Mike Ath- 
erton and three bowlers, 
Angus Fraser, Dominic Cork 
and Devon Malcolm, each of 
whom sent down sufficient 
overs in Johannesburg to 
keep them ticking — are 
given the chance to put their 
feet up before the third Test 
In Durban a week today. 

It means that John Craw- 


ley, alter a. patient start to the 
tour, in which he has worked 
avidly and scored consis- 
tently (312 runs in four first- 
class innings, including a cen- 
tury as opener against Border 
in East London), is being 
given the opportunity to fill 
the position from hell at No. 3. 
And with Atherton taking a 
well-deserved break after 
frazzling his brains at the 
crease for almost 11 hours in 
Johannesburg. Robin Smith 
will open the batting along- 
side. Alec Stewart 

Crawley has done that job 
too, notably in Perth in the 
final Test of last winter's 
Ashes tour (where he failed to 
score in either innings), but 
now be is being given the 
chance in get his feet under 
the table in a more comfort- 
able position. 

He was honest enough to 
admit yesterday that he 
watched Ramprakash's suf- 
fering In the second Test with, 
a mixture of emotions. **1 
wouldn't be human if I 
didn't” he said. “But I'm 
happy to get my chance now. 

"It's difficult to know what 


Mark is feeling or what to say 
to him, but I've been through 
similar feelings in Perth. This 
is a team with high spirit 
though, and they realise what 
his misfortune means. Every- 
one will do their utmost to 
help him get through it" 
Crawley aspires to the Eng- 
land No. 3 spot “It is defi- 
nitely where I prefer to bat 
because it is vital to the 
team," he said. "You have to 
be versatile, approaching bat- 
ting like an opener or a No. 5 
depending on the situation. 



Ramprakash . - .jittery 


“I feel I'm playing a heck of 
a lot better than I did in Aus- 
tralia. I’ve worked hard at my 
fitness and game, and with 
the help of John Edrich. 
David. Lloyd and my father, 
Frank, there have been a few 
technical adjustments. The 
bat comes through straighter 
now.” 

Ramprakash worked hard 
to reestablish himself in the 
Test side after the pair of 
noughts he made against 
West Indies at Lord's last sea- 
son ; — 1.638 runs in 16 subse- 
quent innings for Middlesex, 
with, nine centuries, three of 
them doubles, represented a 
response almost beyond the 
call — yet in his three jittery 
knocks in this series, in 
which he has made nine, four 
and nought he exposed him- 
self once more to doubts 
about his temperament at the 
highest leveL 

In his 19 Tests he averages 
under 17. He cut a forlorn fig- 
ure yesterday morning as the 
team practised in the new Bo- 
land Stadium. 

One player they will face in 
the game today wiD come 


under more than passing 
scrutiny, although it will not 
be from the South Africa 
selectors. 

When the Test and County 
Cricket Board released the 
names of a preliminary squad 
of 20 to the World Cup orga- 
nisers last week, that of Phil 
De Freitas — a good one-day 
cricketer even if he no longer 
seems to have a part to pLay 
in the Test side — was a no- 
table omission. 

Raymond Illingworth has 
let It be known, however, that 
the squad is negotiable at a 
future date and that De Frei- 
tas will still be very much 
part of his thoughts when the 
final 14 players are chosen 
after the one-day series which 
follows the Test series here. 

"I have always been inter- 
ested in De Freitas as a lim- 
ited-overs player." the chair- 
man of selectors said 
yesterday. ‘‘He is a useful per- 
former mid 1 have always said 
that nothing has been decided 
definitely for the World Cup. I 
shall be talking to him during 
the match here, and no thing 
is ruled out.” ' 


Ian Malm meets the 
flanker who is ready 
to make and take the 
big hits for England 

L ONDON was freezing 
over yesterday but 
there was one consola- 
tion for Lawrence Dal- 
laglio as he looked for a spot 
by a radiator in a dining room 
at Kingston University. "It 
may be cold for us but just 
imagine bow the Western Sa 
moans must be feeling." 

As the tourists were thaw- 
ing out after a snowbound 
night in Huddersfield and 
heavy defeat by the North 
Division, the 23-year-old stu- 
dent was warming to the idea 
of a first start for England. 

Last night's England meet- 
ing at Marlow was a few 
hours away and Dallaglio was 
apprehensive, not just of ne- 
gotiating the frozen waste- 
lands of the M25 but of know- 
ing whether he had been 
selected in England's back 
row for the game against 
Western Samoa at Twicken- 
ham on Saturday week. 

He has been tan tails i ngly 
close to selection in the past 
two years. In 1993 he was an 
unknown when he helped 
England to win the World 
Cup Sevens; he went on Eng- 
land's tour to South Africa in 
1994, came on as a replace- 
ment for the last 14 minutes 
against South Africa last 
month, and scored a try in 
London's defeat of the Samo- 
ans last week. 

Now his selection at open- 
side flanker will help con- 
tinue the long-running debate 
on whether England should 
play a conventional No. 7 or 
an all-purpose back-row man 
such as Dallaglio, the new 
captain of Wasps who has 
been operating on the blind- 
side flank this season. 

Dallaglio's strengths, his 
speed, hall- handling and tack- 
ling. are augmented by his 
size — he is eft 4 in and 16'/i 
stone — and this, England ex- 
pect will help him to absorb 
the "big hits" of the Samoans 
and inflict a Utile damage of 
his own. It has given him the 
nod over conventional and 
smaller open-sides such as 
Andy Robinson, who played 
against South Africa, and 
Leicester's Neil Back. 

Dallaglio draws a deep 
breath when asked what he 
thinks is his best position. 
Tve always believed that we 
shouldn't stereotype players. 
To play the sort of integrated 
football that England aspire 
to we need 15 footballers who 
are fit, physical and fast 
“Yes, I've been at No. 6 this 
season but Tve also played 
seven and eight for Wasps. To 
be a successful international 
No. 7 m have to play there 
week in. week out But a 
player like Zlnzan Brooke or 
Francois Pienaar can play 


anywhere in the back row 
and. while I don't consider 
myself as good as them, I 
want to be as adaptable.” 

That last sentence unveils a 
modest trait in the Dallaglio 
make-up. Not for him the sort 
of rubbishing of the opposi- 
tion that so backfired on Mike 
Catt in the defeat by the 

Springboks. In his final- year 
of a degree course in estate 
management Dallaglio is also 
a keen student of the game 
and admirer of other players. 
“Sean Fitzpatrick,” he says in 
admiration and unprompted, 
“he must be the hardest for- 
ward about.” 

The flat in Chelsea, the new 
BMW and chirping mobile 
may point to the yuppie rugby 
player but the fiat is rented, 
the car is a club sponsor’s and 
the phone is part of an Eng- 
land sponsorship deal. There is 
□o greed in this professional 
but plenty erf ambition, for 
Wasps as well as for himself. 

When his degree course is 
over next summer he does not 
envisage a life as a chartered 
surveyor. He Is currently 
helping Wasps work out con- 
tracts for players to prevent 
the sort of c ulling of talent by 
Rob Andrew’s Newcastle Gos- 
forth that tore the club apart 
during the autumn. 

Dallaglio was one of the few 
London players to draw 
favourable comment from 
Western Samoa's coach 
Bryan Williams after the 
tourists beat the division 
40-32 last Wednesday. He 
scored a try but rues the de- 
feat. “Two soft tries cost us 
the game. We won loads of 
line-out ball but didn't do any- 
thing with it 

“1 was quite impressed with 
Western Samoa. They thrive 
on tackling and. like New Zea- 
land, use defence as a means 
of attack. Some of their tack- 
les are a wee bit high but 
they're not malicious — noth- 
ing worse than you find in 
many league matches.” 
Dallaglio left the university 
to prepare for a cold night in 
Marlow. Not being selected 
would not be the end of the 
world, he said. He has learned 
a sense of proportion. While 
he was celebrating an early 
success in the sport, as part of 
an Ampleforth College side 
that won the Rosslyn Park 
National Schools Sevens, his 
19-year-old sister Francesca 
was drowned in the Marchio- 
ness tragedy on the Thames. 
Dallaglio has recently left a 
houseboat on the river that 
was his home for five years 
and which has helped him 
cope with his sister's death. 

Rugby has also helped and 
they were surely raising a 
glass at Wasps last night as 
well as at Ampleforth in 
York, particularly his old 
rugby teacher John WiUcox, a 
Harlequins full-back who won 
16 caps in the early Sixties. 
Willcox was dubbed “The 
Man who Knows No Fear”. 
The same tag could apply to 
Lawrence Dallaglio. 


New Surrey turmoil as Woodman quits 


Neil Robinson 


746 Surrey mem- 
bers voted in October 

for the restoration of 

the club's cricket committee 
and for more democracy, the 
club’s new chairman Mike 
Soper said that “if we don't 
listen then we are bloody 
Idiots". 

Yesterday came the first 


Hadley walks out on Widnes 
over contract problems 


Paul Fitzpatrick 


A drian hadley. the 

Widnes and Wales 
winger, says he 1 » p!} 3J“{ 
his last game for the First 
Division club and is contem- 
plating retirement 
He claims Widnes have not 
honoured his cont^^ 
says he Is no longer Prepared 
to tolerate the situation- J 

Sve Wken tega) aih^and 

have decided m effect to 
resign from the club, he 

Sa The 32-year-old former Car- 
diff rugby union wing, who 

rently recovering 
operation and is unlikely to 
hpfflto play befpre 

He has been link^wth 

^ back to umonbtit says 

♦hat he has not been ap- 
{SSLchai by either leap® ° r 

about this decision, 
Stemitaken with regr*U 
2S ffadlSr -Widnes’s cash 



him". He added that the 
players would receive their 
contract payments before 
Christmas. 

One Wales back who is 
staying put is the St Helens 
centre Scott Gibbs, according 
to his club's chief executive 
David Howes. Gibbs has been 
linked with a number of 
union clubs in Wales and 
England but is currently on a 
four-year contract and, said 
Howes, his ambitions are all 
in league - notably a place 
on Great Britain s Austral- 
asian tour next autumn. 

Warrington are still consid- 
ering whether to give -Gerald 
williams further trials. The 
South African World Cup 
player, a former Wak* rugby 
union forward, P^yed for 20 
minutes against Sheffield Ea- 
gles last Sunday. 



Hadley... code breaker | 


evidence that the club has 
cocked an ear to almost two 
years of membership howls: 
the chief executive Glyn 
Woodman resigned. 

The - news follows the 
September departures of the 
chairman Brian Downing and 
coach Grahame Clinton, and 
although Woodman insists he 
was not pushed he bad be- 
come the chier target of the 
Surrey Action Group, which 


Motor Racing 


co-ordinated the summer 
unrest. 

The group objected to his 
portrayal of Surrey as a busi- 
ness rather than a cricket 
chib and pointed to the lack of 
on-field success, which has 
seen the club win only two 
one-day trophies in 24 years. 

Woodman said yesterday: 
'7 was brought In three years 
ago and my brief was to run 
the club on a modern busi- 


nesslike basis, while recog- 
nising that it was still a mem- 
bers' dub. This was a difficult 
and not always popular task.” 
Woodman’s decision comes 
after a working party, set up 
to review the management of 
the dub’s affairs and chaired 
by Sir Peter Imbert, the for- 
mer Commissioner of the 
Metropolitan Police, recom- 
mended to the committee that 
the chief executive be 


Lotus death-throes ended 


Aten Henry 


T HE tost remnants of 
the Lotus grand prix 
operation were filially 
consigned to the history 
books yesterday when the 
team were formally wound 
up in the High Court by 

Mogen, the subsidiary of 

Honda, which claimed al- 
most £3 million outstanding 
from its 1994 engine-supply 
contract with the team. 

It brings to an end the 
Formula One life of Lotus, 
who were founded by the 
late Colin Chapman and 
made their grand prix 


Sailing 


debut in 1958 at Monaco, 
where Graham Hill, father 
of the Williams driver Da- 
mon, drove one of the cars. 

Throughout the 1960s Lo- 
tus were the sport’s pace- 
setters and innovators, and 
Jim Clark and Graham Hill 
won titles. By the time of 
their withdrawal from Fl 
they had contested 490 
races, won 79 and taken six 
drivers* world champion- 
ships and seven construc- 
tors’ championships. . 

Chapman died in 1982 
and the team went into a 
gradual decline, Ayrton 
Senna scoring their final Fl 
victory in Detroit in 1987. 


In 1991 Chapman's fam- 
ily leased the operation to 
Peter Collins and Peter 
Wright, two of Chapman's 
lieutenants. But despite 
promising performances 
from Johnny Herbert and 
Mika Hakkinen. Lotus 
never regained the heights. 

The team went into 
receivership after last 
year’s Italian Grand Prix 
and were unable to secure 
sufficient sponsorship to 
compete this season. 

The demise of the Lotus 
Fl team in no way affects 
the future of Lotus Cars 
and Lotus Engineering, 
which are separate entities. 


Blow for Admiral’s Cup as Walker goes O-D 


Bob Fisher 


4%RAHAM WALKER, not for 
Vnhe first time, is leading 
Bri tish offshore racing owners 
by example — and the Admi- 
ral’s Cup may be the loser. 

Having decided to buy one 
of. a new wave of .yachts, the 
American One-Design 4B, 
Walker takes delivery in time 
tor the Key West Regatta in 
Florida next month, the first erf 


six OD 48 regattas scheduled 
for 1996; the first five boats 
built In the class will be there, 

'7 either do this- or give up 
the sport," said Walker, be- 
fore laying into the Admiral’s 
Cup organisers- “They've ex- 
cluded several people from 
the decision-malting process, 
including, would you believe 
it, the potential owners." 

The move of one of the Cup’s 
greatest supporters away from 
it in the purchase of a new 


yacht may be a further pointer 
that the management commit- 
tee has compounded Its mis- 
takes in file choice of boats to 
be raced in future. 

Walker has been on the 
British fr>nm five times, but 
in August the committee de- 
cided to nominate the hardly 
numerous H/C-46 class as the 
big boat for 1997, rejecting a 
proposal from the less expen- 
sive and potentially more 
popular OD 48. 


’stripped of much of his power 
to take cricketing decisions. 

"Under these circum- 
stances the original role of a 
chief executive is much 
changed and I consider my 
current position to be untena- 
ble," said Woodman. 

Paul Sheldon, who is cur- 
rently director of the club's 
150th anniversary appeal, was 
last night named as his 
successor. 


Sport in brief 


Castres facing 
European ban 


David Plummer 


Golf 

The European women’s tour 
has announced four new tour- 
naments for next season but 
has also lost one erf its longest- 
ru nnin g and biggest British, 
events, the Ford Classic. 

Highlights are the £500,000 
Weetabix Women's British 
Open at Woburn on August 
15-18 and the Solheim Cup 
match against the Americans 
at St Pierre, Chepstow an 
September 20-22. The circuit 
which will visit 15 different 
countries, begins with the 
Welsh Open at St Pierre on 
May 2-5. 

Snooker 

Stephen Hendry recovered 
from 3-1 down to beat Tony 
Drago 5-2 to reach the last 
eight of the inaugural Ger- 
man Open in Frankfurt, 
writes Clive Bverton. Hendry’s 
quarter-final opponent will be 
Liverpool's Rod Lawler, who 
defeated James Wattana 5-2. 

Tennis 

Britain’s Clare Wood was 
knocked out in the second 
round of the Challenger event 
in Paris yesterday, ' beaten 
6-3, 4-6, 6-3 by the Ame rican 
qualifier Angela Lettlere. 

Basketball 

Kenny Scott, the 6ft Sin Eng. 
land forward who has been 
rehabilitating his knee since 
playing for the London 
Towers last season, has 
signed for the Budweiser 
League's other London club, 
the Leopards. 


C ASTRES face being 
fined or suspended 
from next year’s Euro- 
pean Cup, after ugly scenes at 
Swansea on Tuesday night as 
they tumbled out of the Hein- 
eken tournament 
Pierre-Yves Revol, the 
French club's president twice 
strode on to the field and had 
to be ushered off. 

At half-time Revol tried to 
protest to the Scottish referee 
Charles Muir about the 18-0 
penalty count against his side 
but he was intercepted by the 
two touch judges. His next ap- 
pearance came 10 minutes 
from time after Muir had sent 
off Guy Jeannard for throw- 
ing a punch; the Castres for- 
ward had been on the field for 
only two minutes. Revol ap- 
peared to order all his players 
off the field, though this was 
later denied by Castres 
officials. 

“I am sad for them [the 
players]," Revol told the 
French sports daily L’Equipe 
■with tears In his eyes, “be- 
cause they were exemplary. 
They did not deserve that 
*T know the referee is a fac- 
tor in the game, but that was 
such a caricature that I could 
not always believe it; 25 pen- 
alties to three, that is all you 
need to understand. It was im? 
possible to play." 

When the match ended, 
Muir had to be escorted from 
the field by six policemen and 
there were allegations that 
Someone on the Castres bench 
tried to punch him. 


The incidents have been 
noted by Roy Longhead, a 
member of the Irish RFU who 
was the independent commis- 
sioner at the match and who 
suspended Jeannard for 30 
days. He said: “I am irmkrng a 
report to the director of the 
tournament Ken Reid. There 
were some incidents which 
caused concern and we 
clearly do not want a repeat of 
them. 

“1 will be recommending 
that, in future matches, 
coaches, managers and 
replacements sit in the stand 
rather than on the touchline. 
The only people who should 
be at pitch level are the 
physios and medical staff.” 

Lougbead said he would not 
be recommending any course 
of action to Reid, but Castres 
could have some erf their par- 
ticipation money withheld or 
even be banned from the 
competition. 

Swansea's captain Stuart 
Davies described the match 
as the most violent he bad 
played in. "Everything was 
going on and I have never 
come up against such a dirty 
side: they were gouging, kick- 
ing, punching and even spat 
on Robert Jones.” 

The Castres prop Sean Bris- 
tow, who hails from New Zea- 
land, blamed Muir for the 
problems. "The referee was 
not consistent and we lost our 
cook I said to the guys that it 
was no use complaining, but 
when you have a lot of 
Frenchmen fired up it is hard 
to cool them down." 

Swansea reached the semi- 
finals with a 22-10 victory. 


All Blacks take Hart at last 


J OHN BART was named 
as coach of the All 
Blacks yesterday. Hart, 50, 
rejected for the job when 
Alex WyUle took, over in 
1988 and Laurie Mains in 
1992 and 1994, will be New 
Zealand rugby union's first 
professional coach. 


He played 26 times for 
Auckland in the Sixties and 
Seventies as a scrum-half, 
and was a national selector 
fro m 1987-91. He replaces 
Mains, who stepped down 
after the All Blacks tied a 
two-Test series against 
France last month. 
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Surfs up ... as British sport straggles In the embrace of Siberian winds, a sorter searches for the Last wave in Torrance, California, where the temperature is in the sixties BflAOGiw/BSON 

England wield the axe 


Robert Armstrong 

on an experimental 
side to face Western 
Samoa next week 

J ACK ROWELL, the 
England manager, 
has wielded the axe 
with steely purpose, 
making six changes, 
two of them positional, for the 
international against Western 
Samoa at Twickenham on 
Saturday week. 

Three successive defeats 
have persuaded Rowell to 
give first caps to the North- 
ampton half-backs Matthew 
Dawson and Paul Grayson, 
and to promote the forwards 
Graham Rowntree and Law- 
rence Dallagllo from the 
bench. 

The casualties of last 
month’s 24-14 defeat by South 
Africa are Kyran Bracken, 
Jonathan Callard, Victor 
Ubogu and Andy Robinson, 
all of whom, however, are 
retained as replacements 
along with Graham Dawe and 
Phil de Glanville. 

Rowell said that Dawe, the 
Bath hooker, would be 
drafted into the team if Mark 
Regan, who has received two 
yellow cards with Bristol, 
were suspended by a disci- 
plinary tribunal within the 
next eight days. 

The positional changes in- 
volve Mike Catt and Jason 
Leonard, whose versatility 
has allowed the selectors to 
take fresh, relatively painless 
options. Catt switches from 
fly-half to full-back, his cus- 
tomary Test position, and 
Leonard moves across from 
loose-head prop to the tight- 
head where he performed sol- 
idly in a World Cup match 
against the Samoans last sum- 
mer. Leonard also played 
tight-head for the Lions in 
New Zealand in 1993. 

The sweeping range and na- 
ture of the changes underline 


Rowell's growing Impatience 
with a side that so far has 
failed to deliver toe expansive 
15-man style he wants to de- 
velop. The elevation of Gray- 
son represents the biggest 
gamble. An excellent kicker 
out of hand and off the 
ground, the Northampton and 
England A fly-half has yet to 
demonstrate the creative 
qualities needed to succeed at 
TestleveL 
“Grayson did well in Aus- 
tralia with toe A team in the 
summer and he looks a more 
mature man these days,” said 
Rowell “If he can maintain 
his improved play in an Eng- 
land shirt, then we should get 
the best out of a back line that 
includes a strike full-back. 
This match does enable us to 
try out a different combina- 
tion but we are looking to the 
five Nations and hoping it’s 
not just an experiment” 
Rowell hinted that Grayson 
had sealed his England place 
with an imaginative display 
for Midlands against the 
Samoans, a match that also 
confirmed Dawson as the 
manager’s first-choice No. 9. 
No doubt toe fact that Daw- 
son and Grayson have played 
In tandem for toe past three 
years has done much to de- 
velop the chemistry that so 
impressed RowelL As Daw- 
son. a 23-year-old school- 
teacher, remarked; "We gel 
together and complement 
each other.” 

Rowntree, widely regarded 
as the most gifted all-purpose 

S in England, wins his 
h cap after "having sat 
on the bench long enough”, 
according to RowelL If toe 
Leicester forward reproduces 
his Courage league form at 
Twickenham and Leonard 
comes through comfortably at 
tight-head, that could signal 
the end of Ubogu's interna- 
tional career, which has been 
cm the skids since toe start of 
the World Ctrp. 

England, though, will be 
looking for an even bigger Im- 
provement in the back row, 


PAUL GRAYSON: 
(Northampton). Thd biggest 
selection surprise, ms 
biggest claim to fame is the 
21 points be scored for the 
Northern Division against 
the touring All Blacks two 
years ago. A former soccer 
player with Accrington 
Stanley. 


MATTHEW DAWSON: 
scrum-half (Northampton). 
Has abundant skill and a 
fast pass but has been 
hampered by injuries. 
Booked his place with a try 
in an outstanding display 
tor the Midland Division 
against the Western 
Samoans last weekend. 


LAWRENCE DALLAGLIO: 
flanker (Wasps). The new 
captain of his club. His pace 
— he has recorded 11.4sec 
for the 100 metres — helped 
him win a place in 
England’s winning World 

Cup Sevens squad two years 
ago before he played a 
league match. 


GRAHAM ROWNTREE: 
prop (Leicester). A third of 
the most effective front row 
in E n gl a n d, Rowntree’ s 
asset is his speed, and his 
scr umma g ing has improved 
beyond recognition 

recently. A temporary 
replacement in last year’s 
Calcutta Cup win. 


where Dallaglio, who!came on 
as a replacement against the 
Springboks, will supply the 
pace, bulk and driving power. 

Equally important, tije 
Wasps forward has toe hand- 
ling skills and vision to estab- 


lish a link with the midfield 
trio and generate rapid move- 
ment through the backs. The 
pack leader Clarke and toe 
blind-side Rodber, whose 
place was under some pres- 
sure, will benefit substan- 


tially from the versatility of 
Dallaglio. 

BMQUUIOl M Catt (Bath): D H Bully 
(Wasps). W C a fcg (Hurluqulna. rapt). J 
a»*cott (Bath). R Underwood 
(Leicester); P aiqnoa. M On wou (bath 
ttarthampiofl); a Row n boo ( Leicester). M 
(flrttWI, J l ie n id (Nartdqtrinsj. 


(Bath). L 


(Leicester). M Bayfield 
(both Northampton), ~ “ 

" (Wasps). 


t» H «ao — nft j Gated. P 
(both Balhl. K Braakan (Bristol), V 
Ubeoo. O Dbm. A H o tl i n e un (all Bath). 


Paul Weaver 


B RIANLARA, the poor 
lirtlertch bey from 
Trinidad's Can taro, 
dominates Caribbean 
conversation like a scandaL .. 

Even the Welsh woman by 
toe Barbados hotel pool f Tve 
always wanted to be one of 
them locust eaters”) opined 
that Lara was “much too good- 
looking not to be in toe team". 

There are more objective 
views of the world's outstand- 
ing cricketer who, like a char- 
acter from a Chekhov play, 
has a beautiful past but a . 
calamitous present The Pick- 
wick Club, based at Bridge- 
town's thrilling, palm-sway- 
ing Kensington Oval, Is toe 
world's most knowledgeable 
cricket pavilion. And here 
there is a strong feeling that 
although something is clearly 
ailing poor little Brian, the 
basket of fi-uit should be deliv- 
ered to him not at the bedside 
but at the pillory. 

'"That man trouble. Trini- 
dad, West Indies, Warwick- 
shire . . . wherever he plays 
there is trouble, man. 

"The problem is he is the 
first star Trinidad has pro- 
duced. the first real star. They 
don't know what to do with 
him. and he doesn't know 
what to do with himself and 
with all due respect Joey Ca- 
rew is not the best mentor in 
the world. I think he needs a 
good kick up the backside.” 
Nearby, a glass of Mount 
Gay rum agrees. “If he was 
born in Barbados there would 
be no problem. He would have 
got sorted out here.” 

The feeling is that if Lara 
ever got too big for his cricket 
boots here, big Joel, or Got- 
don, Desmond or Malcolm 
would be around to box his 
ears. Or, better still, to talk 
some sense into them. 


'T 1 HERE! 
I ingsus 
I Pickwi 
I Laraiu 


DaUaglio steps up, page 15 


Is also the grow- 
■ ing suspicion at the 
Pickwick that though 
Lara has impressed 
people with his modest shy- 
ness, he is really the sort of 
man who practises piety in 
the mirror each morning. 

“Look,” said a rum and 
ginger, “we all know there are 
problems with the West Indies 
team. They have the wrong 
captain and Curtly Ambrose 


and Kenny Benjamin are 
causing problems. But you 
don’t do what Lara did in Eng- 
land last summer,, when he' 
criticised. poor discipline .in;, 
the side, and then packed his 
bags and walked out on the 
team. Andnbw he's sulking 
because he's got fined for it 
Above, on toe wall, the 
Three Ws —Weekes, Walcott, 
Worrell— nod in sepia-toned '■ 
agreement Hall and Griffith . 
and Sobers are there too as’, 
well as toe modem monsters. 
Marshall Gamer, Greenidge, 
Haynes and more. At their 
' peak this little coral island, 
the size ofthe Isle of Wight ... 
could beat toe rest ofthe 
world by ah innings; 

And here lives the greatest 
cricketer of them all, Garry • 
Sobers, still only 59 hut look- 
ing as old as Nelson Mandela 
after a particularly long 
speech. Lara will not be lost to 
the game because, says . 
Sobers, he has yet to prove his 
greatness. And Sobers Is an 
authority on the subject 

“The word great is used too 
often. You can't call Don Brad- 
man great and David Gower 
great too. You can't mention 
the two in the same breath. If 
Gower was great you have to 
invent a different word for . 
Bradman, who was an all-time 
great like Evert on Weekes. 

Ian Botham could have been a 
great player but he never was. 


ft REATNESSis 

something that 
comes with time 
and consistency of 
performance. There are excej> 
tions Dexter wasn't around 
long and he never scored toe 
runs he should have but I 
thought he was a great player 
because he was never in trou- 
ble and was always attacking 
and dominating the best 
bowlers in the world. 

"I am certain Brian will be a 
great player but he's not there 
yet He'sa potential genius, 
but they said the same thing 
about Lawrence Rowe.” 

And with that Sir Garry 
hobbled off into history — or 
probably towards the nearest 
golf course. He became a 
scratch player soon after tak- 
ing up the game, although he 
now plays off nine. 

Lara, they say. Is now 
obsessed by golf. Warwick- 
shire players, many of wlwm 
are delighted he will not be 
playing for them next season, 
complained that after an eariy- 
morning round he would 
arrive atEdgbaston 10 minutes 
before a county match com- 
plaining of exhaustion. 

“Golf Isa good walk 
spoiled,” said Mark Twain. 
Perhaps he meant that a golfer 
Is a good cricketer spoiled. 


Guardian Crossword No 20,518 Set by Shed 

Across 


1 Spoke distinctly while having 
Joint (11) 

9 Square In French town's 
unaffected (7) 

10 Teacher leading company 
back and forth in the wind (7) 

11 Currency, say, nets money at 
sales (9) 

12 Cow's Inferior? (5) 

13 Originally natty emulator of 
scruff (4) 

14 Nsw Dealer's fit to be a 
decentraJtser(IO) 

16 Lack of intelligence hinted at 
In South Ybfksh(raopenars (IQ) 

19 Extinguish second vessel (4) 

21 Counterfeit furnace (5) 

22 Shuffle a selection of 
backsides? (9) 

24 Ell confused with Ham and 
another ancient Jew (7) 


25 Environment putting a 
portion into top gear (7) 

26 Everything in the Universe, 
including mine. Is crackling 
( 11 ) 

Down 


1 Impart pom and hooch, 
misbehaving like a man (15) 

2 Motif, note, round the edge 
( 5 ) 

3 Constipated chap about to 
sit uneasily (7) 

4 Angela's cooked a meal (7) 

5 War god’s triumphant call to 
an Alpine dweller (8) 

6 Detective prevailed without 
striking model cat -Jovw (4,11) 

7 False god's shells, etc., in 
middle of alphabet (6) 

8 Drug holding up city 
Investigator (6) 

15 Exclude falsehood In an Hi- 
behaved goddess (S) 


□□□□□ aHuDannao 

□ Honnann 
□□□□□□□□a □□an 

□ nana □ 

HBGJQEJQDEiaao 

□ nnnnaan 

□□□□□□ □□□nanna 

□ □ □ □ □ □ D 

□□□□□□ □□nanann 


CROSSWORD SOLUTION 20r51 7 

16 Upstanding team gets very 
laud American appendage 
( 6 ) 

17 String section welcoming 
alternative composer (7) 

18 Pipe when culture's about to 
stifle pain (7) 

20 Breeze with soldiers into 
town (6) 


23 Butler starts to berate 
innocent -teacher (5) 


Solution tomorrow 
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Cellnet and Vodafone think Saturday should be peak rate on their business tariffs, 


Orange think the 


whole 


weekend should be off-peak. 


Another reason why on average, Orange users save £20 every month. 
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Comparison based on equivalent tariffs. 
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